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Lombard Jones here crystal- 

lizes on the point of his 

sketching pen some of the 

varied features in this issue. 
4 The mushroom cloud rising 
from the book of knowledge 
calls your attention to Stuart 
Chase’s article on page 4. 
Hawaii's bubbling pot is dis- 
cussed on page 14. For a 
word-view of the irate gentle- 
men who have turned their 
backs on the aiomic explo- 
sion, turn to page 78. The 
river boat steams out of Roark 
Bradford’s nostalgic sketch 
(page 122), while the other 
vessel plays a role in the short 
story on page 22. You'll find 
the carousel in Robert Fon- 
taine’s fantasy (page 30) and 
the church in a tale of some 
harassed wedding guests 
(page 38). 
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LOOK FOR the August issue of ’47 on your newsstand the first week of July. 
Among the contributors are Walter Lippmann...James P. Warburg... Ogden 
Nash... Carey Longmire... Waverley Root...Ann Petry ... Lawrence Treat 
And the incomparable Steinberg presents a sequence of satirical drawings. 
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A Quintet of °47 Men 


Stuart Chase is a valuable citi- 
zen. Here’s why. There are some 
subjects so crucial—economics, 
labor and management, seman- 
tics—that our lives may depend 
on our understanding them. But 
they’re usually so hard to read 
about that most of us refuse to 
do so, preferring to rest lumpish- 
ly on our prejudices. 

Contributor-owner Chase won’t 
let us. In a series of books that 
began to appear 20 years B.H. 
(Before Hiroshima) he has de- 
scribed the impact of the ma- 
chine on human beings. Read his 
article in this issue and see 
whether it doesn’t make you feel 
like removing the old-fashioned 
red flannel underwear from your 
brain. 


The dilemmas and_  bewilder- 
ments of Robert Fontaine will, 
we hope, continue to tease grins 
out of *47’s readers. Mr. Fontaine 
has a fetchingly awry view of 
human life, two helpless children, 
and a stoical wife—all of which 
or whom he ruthlessly exploits in 
medium-warm print. Though a 
veteran radio writer, Hollywood 
seripter, and a contributor-owner 
of *47 he has managed also to 
write a good autobiographical 
novel, The Happy Times. 

She On a Blue Horse is Fon- 
taine on a wistful bender, and 
kind of pretty too. 


For ’47 this month J. D. Ratcliff 
(one of our august directors) 
writes about the final sine qua 
non: food. This has nothing to 
do with the circumstance that he 


By Clifton Fadiman 


is one of the best cooks of 
pressed duck in the U.S.A. Like 
Mr. Chase—and, by the way, only 
Mr. Chase’s point of view can 
solve the problem Mr. Ratcliff de- 
scribes—he is a valuable citizen. 

He likes to slosh around in tur- 
bid rivers of fact and come up 
with the living aqua pura of 
meaning. Medicine and science 
are his special stamping grounds. 


Roark Bradford and Old Man 
River have been fast friends now 
for some time—for 51 years, to 
be exact, Mr. Bradford having 
been born in 1896. The Mississippi 
is this New Orleans man’s back- 
yard. In his loving hands folklore 
sheds its pedantry and takes on 
poetry. Out of his love affair with 
the deep South have come OP 
King David and the Philistine 
Boys, John Henry, and Ol Man 
Adam an His Chillun, from 
which sprang an American classic 
—Green Pastures. In this issue 
his quiet tale-teller’s voice draws 
the heart back to a _ simpler 
America. 


Do yeu know Vincent McHugh? 
Do you know his Caleb Catlum’s 
America, Which condenses our 
country’s history into one great, 
jolly, sprawling comic legend? 
Do you know his I am Thinking 
of My Darling, a wonderful lark 
of a novel? To my mind McHugh 
has more authentic feeling for 
the emotional contours of the 
U.S.A. than any other young 
novelist in my ken. He’s a poet, 
too, as those of you who read the 
April issue may remember. 


Illustrated by GEORGE RECKAS 


I ONCE checked a_ calculation 
which showed that from 1830 to 
1930 in America there had been 
a 40-fold increase in energy con- 
sumed per capita. I said this bil- 
lion horsepower had raised what 
might be called a technological 
imperative—demands for change 
which we shall disregard only at 
our peril. I listed a score or more 
of such demands. 

Now comes energy from the 
atom to hand us a further pro- 
digious gift of power. All the 
changes we never got around to 
making yesterday become _in- 
creasingly urgent today, together 
with many new ones. 

We can be sure that profound 
shifts will have to be made-in 
our institutions. We can be equal- 
ly sure that many of them will 
be bitterly opposed, causing a 
greater or lesser delay—a “cul- 
tural lag” as the anthropologists 
call it. The technological impera- 
tive has been resisted, I would 
guess, ever Since some medicine 
man called the bow and arrow a 
new-fangled theory. 

It will be a tough conflict be- 
tween holding to the eternal veri- 
ties of pre-Hiroshima days and 
opening our minds to the hard 
realities arising from Einstein’s 
equation. Certainly the bomb has 
shattered many cherished ideas 


Concepts for the 


By STUART CHASE 


and challenged us to substitute 
concepts more in line with the 
actual events of 1947. If ever 
there was a time for intellectual 
stock-taking it is now. Here is a 
first rough attempt at it. 


Farewell to Sovereignty 


WE SHALL discuss the interna- 
tional scene first, not because it 
is simple and easy, but because 
of its sudden, shattering impor- 
tance. If the bomb is not con- 
trolled, problems of domestic un- 
employment, labor, and govern- 
ment budgets become very minor 
indeed. 

We will let the high brass of 
the world worry about what the 
bomb has done to armies, flat 
tops, and battleships. Even a 
layman can see little point any 
longer in a ring of buffer states 
to protect the homeland. Air- 
power, including drone planes, 
could jump such a ring in about 
ten minutes. Russia’s efforts thus 
to surround herself seem useless 
and old-fashioned. British “life 
lines” to India and elsewhere 
could hardly be held against 
atomic attack. Indeed, the posi- 
tion of the British Isles is even 
more frighteningly vulnerable 
than in 1940. 

Not only has the British Em- 
pire been turned upside down by 


ATOMIC AGE 


As domestic problems shrink before world problems, 
the call goes out for men truly without a country 


the release of atomic energy, but 
the sovereignty of any nation, in 
the sense of sturdy independence, 
has been destroyed. This is often 
admitted in words, but I wonder 
how many Americans and Rus- 
sians really feel it in their bones? 


THE technological imperative in 
1947 clearly demands a superna- 
tional authority, probably an 
armed international agency, su- 
perior to the military establish- 
ment of any nation. Power poli- 
tics as we have known it for 300 
years becomes a cultural lag. 
Control of uranium and the prod- 
ucts of nuclear fission can be 
given only to men 
who represent no 
nation, but all man- 


kind. Where are 
they? 
If we assume 


that they exist, we 
must picture them 
as a lonely group 
in a strange new 
role, men _ truly 
without a country. 
The dilemma of the United Na- 
tions is that the delegates by 
definition represent their own na- 
tion, not mankind. But the keep- 
ers of the bomb must speak for 
all of us. 

This, I think is the most im- 
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portant concept to grasp in the 
whole atomic age. Beside it, the 
question of disarmament is as re- 
mote as a muzzle loader. A way 
must be found to divorce some 
of us from our traditional loyal- 
ties, and to set up a panel of hu- 
man beings on the world level 
whom Russians, Americans, Brit- 
ishers, Germans, Argentines, even 
Poles, will trust. 

Some day when the Atomic 
Control Board, the World Bank, 
the Court, and the other interna- 
tional agencies are firmly estab- 
lished, they may merge to be- 
come the first authentic World 
State. One may reasonably ex- 
PECL Mite stomawork, 
because it will be 
built on working 
organizations. A 
World State now in 
1947 would have to 
be built on paper 
constitutions and 
imagination. I am 
afraid that even 
the most imagina- 
tive of us have 
very little idea of the ultimate 
functions and problems of the 
government which is to represent 
all mankind and rule the planet. 
I think we shall have to grow up 
to it, step by step. 

Will Americans stand for an 
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Atomic Board, staffed by many 
aliens, with power to tell our 
Army, Navy, and Airforce what 
to do and no back talk? It seems 
a large order. Yet when Elmo 
Roper inquired in 1946 whether 
we would let a World Congress 
make decisions binding on the 
United States, even if we did not 
like the decisions, we replied, in 
a sample representing the whole 


country: 
Yes 62 per cent 
No 20 


Don’t know 18 


Total 100 per cent 


Government, Not Politics - 


THE technological imperative de- 
mands @ government which can 
govern. Gone is the age when a 
surprised political scientist from 
Europe could say: “Ah, you 
Americans, you are a wonderful 
people! You are ungoverned and 
ungovernable!” That might legit- 
imately be admitted before the 
bomb was dropped, even admired 
in some quarters. But where does 
it leave us now? 

Consider the inescapable tasks 
which confront our government 
at Washington. It must not only 
make the peace, decide the fate 
of Germany and Japan, support 
large sections of the tottering 
British Empire, help set up the 
international agencies just dis- 
cussed, but it is also specifically 
charged with easing atomic en- 
ergy into the national economy. 
These tasks require a wisdom 
and consistency far beyond our 
usual political habits, and they 
require the support of a unified 
nation. Such unity as the war 
commanded has long since split 
into the usual free-for-all among 
pressure groups. 


Americans find themselves in 
a strange paradox. Though we 
consider our form of government 
the best in the world, yet we de- 
nounce politics as the lowest form 
of human behavior, and take a 
hunter’s delight in shooting at 
any competent man who shows 
his head above the level of bu- 
reaucratic mediocrity. Look at 
the fate of Wilson Wyatt and 
Chester Bowles. The result is to 
prevent able officials from taking 
responsibility for essential tasks 
—while nobody else takes it. The 
real estate lobby will not make 
itself responsible for housing vet- 
erans; it is content to have 
knocked over Mr. Wyatt. 


HERE is a great nation with un- 
precedented commitments and 
duties arising from the war in 
general, and the bomb in particu- 
lar, in which practically nobody 
is allowed to assume genuine re- 
sponsibility lest he offend some 


pressure group. As a matter of 
sheer survival we Americans 
shall have to learn self-discipline, 
take a good, hard look at our 
government, put able men in 
office, pay them handsomely, and 
support them. They have such 
decisions to make as no govern- 
ment officials on earth have ever 
made before—decisions which 
cannot be dodged. 
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We owe them, too, some new 
and workable political machinery. 
The present animated junk pile 
in Washington goes beyond any- 
thing Rube Goldberg’ ever 
dreamed of. An able executive 
has to spend up to half his time 
defending himself before one con- 
gressional committee after an- 
other. Look at Mr. Lilienthal. The 
American constitution, as the 
London Economist points out with 
some bitterness, 
was deliberately 
. designed to set up 

so many checks and 
balances that it be- 
comes almost im- 


possible for any- 
body to do any- 
thing. 


When one party 
controls the Presi- 
dency and the other 
Congress, action is 
thwarted by an additional hy- 
draulic brake not contemplated 
by the founding fathers. The 
brake is operating now in 1947, 
for the 30th time, I believe, since 
1792. 

The Democratic - Republican 
party system is not nearly good 
enough for the atomic age. After 
watching it carefully from the 
sidelines for a generation, I have 
concluded that it fulfills two 
functions, as follows: (1) it gives 
us something to bet on, like a 
horse race; (2) every so often it 
swings a large mass of small jobs 
from one group of City Hall 
party workers with limited IQ’s 
to another group _ similarly 
handicapped. 

Neither party is for anything 
in my experience, and the stal- 
warts leading both are terrified 
of new ideas. Such a standard- 
bearer as Theodore Roosevelt, 


Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roose- 
velt, can be for something as an 
individual, and one can vote for 
him. We badly need new ideas 
about political parties, beyond 
“who’s going to win,” and “throw 
the rascals out.” A liberal and a 
conservative party might make 
more sense, as in Britain or Can- 
ada. We could also study some 
parts of the parliamentary sys- 
tem to advantage. 

We have got by 
hitherto on _ luck, 
animal spirits, and 
a fast moving fron- 
tier, and this pro- 
cess, exhilarating 
as it is, has limited 
our political matu- 
rity. The bomb is 
bringing us up with 
a shattering jolt. 
We want a more 
flexible and wiser 
government, yes, but even more 
we want citizens who do not re- 
gard politics as primarily a sport- 
ing event, who are prepared to 
take some responsibility for the 
problems which now confront 
their country and their world. 


Neither “‘Left Ner Right” 
WHEN the steam engine burst 
upon handicraft industries it 
caused dislocations and unem- 
ployment and misery enough. Un- 
planned atomic power, bursting 
upon a world of delicately in- 
tegrated mass production, would 
produce industrial chaos. Think 
what it might do to the coal in- 
dustry alone! Only foresight and 
wise management can prevent 
the smash, and the only conceiv- 
able manager, given these pre- 
mises, is the federal government. 
Neither Karl Marx nor Adam 
Smith can provide useful maps 
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for the atomic age. Both lived be- 
fore a practical electric motor 
was invented. Both “socialism” 
and .“free enterprise” have be- 
come hopelessly old-fashioned 
amid these new energies and 
pressures. It is no longer impor- 


tant whether the “left” wins (the 
horse race theme again), or the 
“right.” The important thing is 
whether the people of a given 
community have imagination 
enough to adapt their economic 
behavior to the imperatives of 
technology. 

To adapt our habits to inani- 
mate energy on the new scale ob- 
viously requires less physical 
labor and more in the way of 
cooperation and collective action 
than were necessary in handi- 
craft societies. Interdependence 
grows with installed horsepower. 

This does not, however, mean 
orthodox “socialism,” any more 
than it means Russian “commu- 
nism” or prewar Nazism. Prob- 
ably it means a wholly new set of 
institutions not before described. 
Sweden’s “middle way” may be a 
forerunner, where business men, 
government men, the trade un- 
ions, and the great consumers’ 
cooperative associations assume 
joint responsibility for a healthy, 
strong community. 

The Swedish economy is not 
what the books call “capitalism,” 


or “socialism,” or the “dictator- 
ship of the worker.” Never mind 
the label. Call it ‘“X” if you like, 
but note that it harmonizes with 
mass production, has abolished 
poverty and slums, slowed down 
the wild loops in the business cy- 
cle, and given nearly everyone in 
Sweden a feeling of security. 
Preventable misery is at a mini- 
mum—a good recommendation 
for any economic system. 
Sweden is not America—or 
Britain, or Russia. But it has pro- 
vided the political scientists of 
the world with a pilot plant 
where economic performance may 
be studied. It has proved that it 
is not necessary for a community 
to choose between “‘freedom” and 
economic security. A self-disci- 
plined community can have both. 


BENEATH these general considera- 
tions, we note certain more con- 
crete economic and _ financial 
changes. The gold standard is al- 
ready gone, probably forever, to- 
gether with an annually balanced 
budget. Money has ceased to be 
something solid, and has become 
numbers which move from spend- 
er to spender. No movement, no 
money. That, at least, is the way 
we use it if not the way most of 
us think about it. 

The cultural lag is strong in 
our talk, but fortunately it was 
not strong enough to prevent us 
from financing the war on the 
moving-number principle. Other- 
wise we might have lost the war. 

New concepts are urgently 
needed for useful thinking about 
a $260 billion national debt. A 
banker dying in 1938, when $40 
billion was held intolerable, and 
raised up in 1947 would expire a 
second time after one glimpse at 
the present figures! The chief 
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difficulty here seems to lie in 
identifying public debt with one’s 
private debts, a semantic block- 
age. When one can _ separate 
them in his mind as two different 
events, the national debt becomes 
an interesting problem on a hor- 
izontal table, rather than a tow- 
ering vertical menace. 

The war was financed on the 
‘assumption that what was physi- 
cally possible was financially pos- 
sible. Nobody stopped to ask 
where the money was coming 
from—the commercial banks 
coined all we wanted. They asked 
where were the manpower and 
raw materials coming from! If 
we had enough of these we could 
have all the tanks, guns, and 
ships we needed. If this principle 
was good in war, why cannot we 
use it in peace, somewhat modi- 
fied of course, to build all the 
houses, control all the rivers, en- 
courage all the conservation, set 
up all the research programs, 
further all the education projects, 
we need? We can; the techniques 
and safeguards are 
available and 
ready. Only finan- 
cial taboos stand in 
the way. 

The elder states- 
men make one 
sound point, how- 
ever, in their warn- 
ings against using 
war finance meth- 
ods in peacetime. It 
requires good men 
and adequate governmental ma- 
chinery to control the moving 
numbers. This, as noted earlier, 
is still to be achieved. The two 
concepts are tied together—re- 
sponsible government and a flex- 
ible financial mechanism. 


Compensatory methods _ for 


smoothing out the business cycle 
and maintaining high levels of 
continuous employment and pro- 
duction are being applied in 
every western nation. except the 
United States. Here they are be- 
ing talked about. A “full employ- 
ment” bill passed Congress last 
year, but not until it had been 
almost completely emasculated. 

Yet can we tolerate chronic 
unemployment and deep depres- 
sions in the atomic age? For one 
thing, another depression like 
1932 would force us to repudiate 
our present national debt, in 
whole or in part. For another, it 
would drag all the West down 
with us, so great is our economic 
leverage, and greatly increase the 
prestige of Russia. 

If the only way to stop depres- 
sion were to install totalitarian 
controls, we might well pause. 
But with a rich variety of “mid- 
dle way” plans to choose from, 
it seems to me inexcusable not 
to protect ourselves against an 
otherwise inevitable downswing. 
I have collected a 
number of these 
plans, endorsed by 
such wild radicals 
as the Committee 
for Economic De- 
velopment, Harold 
E. Stassen, Thomas 
E. Dewey, the late 
Wendell Willkie, 
Fortune magazine, 
a British Tory Gov- 
ernment, in an of- 
ficial White Paper, and so on. 


The “Wicked Exploiters” 

THE ATOMIC age Should make us 
realize that management is a 
highly skilled and_ specialized 
function of the first importance. 
Every nation needs a host of good 
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managers, while the international 
agencies mentioned earlier can- 
not operate without them. Yet 
here is another area where fly- 
blown concepts about “socialism” 
and “free enterprise” confuse our 
thinking. Socialists identify man- 
agers with “capitalists,” and 
write them off as wicked ex- 
ploiters. When Russia did this in 
1920, driving out her managers 
and technicians, she all but 
wrecked her experiment in col- 
lectivism. Untrained workers 
could no more run the factories 
than they could translate Hor- 
ace. Conservatives, on the other 
hand, tend to identify managers 
with “business,” and come to be- 
lieve that nobody is capable of 
administering anything unless 
he has met a payroll. The prag- 
matic test of a manager is 
whether he can get the work out, 
whatever the work may be. His 
chief job is not handling mate- 
rials or money but handling men. 

Big corporations today are 
mostly run by a self-perpetuating 
group of managers rather than 
by their legal owners, as Berle 
and Means have demonstrated. 
Many, like the telephone com- 
panies, are technological monop- 
olies, and could be broken up into 
small competing units only at a 
fearful cost in efficiency. Nobody 
is more concerned verbally about 
“little business” and “our free 
competitive system’ than the 
editorial writers of America, yet 
nowhere are monopoly and big 
business gaining more rapidly. 
We ought to stop our loose talk 
and look at what we are actual- 
ly doing for a change. 

A big corporation today has 
four “publics” to serve—its cus- 
tomers, its workers, its stockhold- 
ers, and the general public. If it 


fails conspicuously in any one of 
these fields it ought to be taken 
over by the community. If its 
managers do a good job, on the 
other hand, why should it ever be 
taken over? 

The British Labor Govern- 
ment appears to be taking over 
some industries for purely doc- 
trinal reasons. That is foolish 
and dangerous. Big corporations 
now, as the late Lord Keynes 
pointed out, are already half so- 
cialized. No longer are they pri- 
vate undertakings. The thing to 
do with most big corporations is 
not to waste time trying to break 
them up, but to see that they 
operate in the public interest. 

“Profit” and ‘“profiteer’ are 
ceasing to be very useful con- 
cepts. On the one hand, large cor- 
porations often pay a conven- 
tional dividend which is practi- 
cally indistinguishable from in- 
terest; on the other hand, the 
graduated income tax will get you 
in the end. The government, via 
the income tax, is already a si- 
lent partner in all big deals. Con- 
gress set up for us, apparently 
without realizing it, the greatest 
machine for redistributing in- 
come the world has ever seen. 
Watching this majestic churn in 
action, with surtaxes hitting 86 
per cent on incomes over $200,000, 
I find it hard to grow very 
alarmed about “profits.” The re- 
cipient has a chance to admire 
them only briefly on their way 
to the Treasury. 

The “spider web of Wall 
Street” is another Currier and 
Ives. Wall Street broke its back 
on Black Tuesday in 1929, and 
will never be its old self again. 
Besides, there is the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The 
Communists and the “left” are 
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beating a dead horse here. They 
are beating another when they 
try to revive the horrors of ‘“Im- 
perialism.” Look at the British 
and Dutch and French Empires, 
falling apart before our eyes. 
Dollar diplomacy had its heyday 
under President McKinley almost 
50 years ago. All this puts one in 


mind of the cultural lag of the 
silk hat. This symbol of the finan- 
cier at work is still to be seen in 
the cartoon of radical publica- 
tions, but capitalists had pretty 
well discarded the silk hat before 
the Maine was blown up in 1898. 


PERHAPS the toughest cultural 
lag of them all is the idea of the 
class struggle. It is the corner- 
stone of both “right” and “left” 
doctrine. To radicals, all employ- 
ers of labor are evil; to the tories, 
all labor leaders are possessed of 
demons, and the entire working 
class is suspect. Yet such a con- 
cept is worse than useless in high- 
energy societies. The closer a 
community is linked by tech- 
nology, the more intolerable be- 
come the stoppages caused by 
rows between manager and 
worker. Look at last year’s coal 
strike and the Pittsburgh power 
strike. 

The atomic age demands in- 


creasing teamwork between labor 
and management, with a cut for 
the consumer, when new blocks 
of cheap energy reduce costs of 
production. The late Sidney Hill- 
man, in the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union, showed us 
one excellent way to develop 
team work in industry; the 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, whose labor policy I re- 
cently studied in detail, shows us 
another way. The class struggle 
is denied flatly in both opera- 
tions, and the workers thrive. 

Congressmen who want to pun- 
ish “labor” and pass laws to get 
even are wildly ignorant of what 
modern technology does to peo- 
ple. Neither do they know thc 
first thing about industrial rela- 
tions. They should read some of 
the studies by Dr. Elton Mayo of 
Harvard and his colleagues. 
These men struck bedrock in 
their analysis of what makes 
workers work, carried on at the 
Hawthorne plant of Western 
Electric and elsewhere. It is more 
than time that this fundamental 
knowledge was hammered into 
the heads of those who want to 
pass hasty laws to stop strikes 
and make people work. 

When telephone girls set up 
picket lines, when bank officials 
strike, when foremen are organ- 
izing, Wall Street clerks joining 
unions, TWA pilots grounding 
their planes for higher salaries, 
and schoolteachers striking all 
over the map—it is time to re- 
alize that something far more 
profound than a “class struggle” 
is loose in the world. People 
in all walks of life are looking 
for security in a period of un- 
precedented change. The “iabor 
problem” is only one aspect of 
this deeper human problem. 
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Toward A Science of Man 


Ir WE are to come to terms with 
the bomb, a lot of citizens must 
get a clearer idea of the scien- 
tific method which produced the 
bomb. Laymen cannot be ex- 
pected to understand Einstein, 
but they had better make a real 
attempt to understand where 
science came from, where it 
seems to be going, and how the 
human mind tackles a problem 
scientifically. 

This is not so ominous as it 
sounds, nor does it demand lab- 
oratory conditions. Housewives 
and putterers in the garden fre- 
quently make simple controlled 
experiments, all unconscious that 
they are, for the moment, Scien- 
tists. We should get a firm grip 
on the cardinal distinction be- 
tween traditional authority on 
the one hand, and verified ob- 
servation on the other. “Noth- 
ing,” says F.C.S. Schiller, “has a 
greater hold on the human mind 
than nonsense _ fortified with 
technicalities.” We have become 
so dependent on and so deeply 
committed to science and tech- 
nology that the only road is for- 
ward, to a more accurate under- 
standing of our world. 

There are, however, various 
routes forward. It seems to me 
that the social sciences, including 
anthropology, social psychology, 
sociology, economics, and _ politi: 
cal science, should be especially 
favored in an attempt to catch 
up with the physical sciences. 
The former cannot so often be 
brought into the laboratory, but 
they are just as susceptible to 
the scientific approach of careful 
observation and conclusion based 
on fact. Human nature is a part 
of nature, too, though a difficult 
part to understand. 


We need knowledge about the 
behavior of men in groups, even 
more perhaps than about the be- 
havior of groups of atoms. The 
National Science Foundation bill, 
which should pass Congress soon, 
ought to contain a strong provi- 
sion for furthering the social 
sciences. AS Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert says: ‘Science and society 
are so firmly interwoven that the 
two must of necessity be consid- 
ered together.” 

Literally overnight uranium 
became as important as coal or 
oil. Some form of control was 
called for without delay. What 
form? The physicists had no idea. 
The politicians were out of their 
depth. Social scientists were ob- 
viously the men for the task. Mr. 
Lilienthal, Mr. Baruch, and their 
colleagues did some superlative 
pinch hitting. But how much bet- 
ter all round if the social scien- 
tists had been ready with tested 
knowledge to draft new agencies. 


We Are One 


THE above inventory is far from 
complete, but it =cives = uses 
glimpse at least of some of the 
new imperatives set off by the 
explosion at Hiroshima. 

The bomb has also revived an 
old idea, quiescent for nearly 
2000 years: Ye are your brothers’ 
keepers. Little more than lip ser- 
vice was ever paid to this idea as 
an ethical admonition. People 
found it more exciting to beat up 
their brothers. Now it becomes 
the most practical idea in the 
whole world. Violate it, and back 
we go to the paleolithic age... . 

The concept of the oneness of 
mankind—a small group of liv- 
ing beings in a dangerous and il- 
limitable universe—must guide 
our every action from now on. 
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“Quinlan Pressure Cooker Compan 
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Hawaii, 49th state in the making, finds an 


answer to the problem of mixing races 


SocloLoGists, who have made 
Hawaii their workshop for 20 
years, will tell you that it is the 
scene of the world’s most success- 
ful racial experiment. 

Hawaii has never known a Ku 
Klux Klan or a Christian Front. 
It has never had a race riot. Here 
men of all races address each 
other as “Mister.” Chinese, who 
would be barred from some 
Shanghai hotels, are welcome in 
all Honolulu hotels. You can ride 
the bus twice a day for a week 
without sitting behind two driv- 
ers of the same race, and it is not 
unusual to see a white passenger 
stand up to let an Oriental lady 
sit. Men of dark complexion can 
and do arrest white criminals and 
act as their jailers. Orientals man- 
age businesses, frequently em- 
ploying white workers. A Negro 
has been elected to the Territorial 
Legislature, and, in the absence 
of the Chief Executive, a Chinese- 
Hawaiian Secretary became offi- 
cial Governor of the Territory and 
served ably for 
several months. 


Photographs by HENRY INN 


By BLAKE CLARK 


In Hawaii boys and girls of 
more than 30 different national 
backgrounds sit side by side in 
classrooms, play games together 
at recess, and share the contents 
of lunch boxes at noon. Young 
men and women of several races 
at the University of Hawaii study 
together, dance together, and plan 
careers together. In 1948 and 1944 
every third person married there 
selected a mate of racial back- 
ground different from his own. 


False Starts 


It was not always so. Progressive 
as American leadership was in 
developing island economy and 
strengthening U. S. Pacific de- 
fenses, it was at first a mixed 
blessing in regard to race rela- 
tions. The American formed clubs 
for white persons only. He set up 
a Chamber of Commerce that 
barred Orientals. In his busi- 
nesses he reserved white collar 
jobs for people with necks to 
match. He paida 
haole or white 


carpenter more than a Japanese 
doing the same work. He formed 
labor unions that excluded Orien- 
tals. He went to a white man’s 
church where neither Orientals 
nor Hawaiians felt welcome. He 
built his home in an area re- 
stricted for his exclusive use. He 
sent his children to a private 
school where Oriental attendance 
was tacitly kept down to ten per- 
cent of the student body. 

As the Japanese and Chinese 
who had been brought to Hawaii 
to work in the sugar fields, pro- 
gressed beyond the plantation 
and set up shop as businessmen, 
they conformed to the haole way 
of doing things. The Chinese 
had his own Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Japanese his. Chinese 
owned. = apart- 
ments from 
which Chinese 
were excluded, 
and Japanese 
owned houses 
that Japanese 
couldn’t rent. 
When they 
hired an Orien- 
tal they paid 
him less than 
fahebyaucdai ds <a) 
white man do- 
ing the same 
work. They ac- 
cepted their 
place in a sys- 
een ~~ Tain One 
racial equality 
but of mere ra- 
cial toleration. 

The system 
bred bitterness. 
The _ Oriental 
workman who discovered that 
his paycheck was smaller than 
that of the white man on the 
same bench was angry. Able 


tional 


Untroubled by far-off na- 
rivalries, 
Japanese strains mingle har- 
moniously in this Hawaiian girl. 
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dark-skinned plantation techni- 
cians were embittered when they 
were asked to train haoles for 
jobs a grade higher than their 
own. Well-to-do Oriental lawyers 
and businessmen resented not 
having access to exclusive clubs 
and being forced to hold their 
business lunches at chop suey and 
sukiyaki houses. 


Democracy Finds Its Way 


NEVERTHELESS, certain forces 
automatically at work in the 
American system have gradually 
transformed the younger gener- 
ations of all races in Hawaii. 


In addition to the Chinese, 
Portuguese, and Japanese, labor- 
ers 


from Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines 
also have been 
Drought ein: 
Their work has 
been _— super- 
vised by Scots, 
Irish, Norwe- 
gians, Germans, 
and men of 
other European 
countries. But 
their children, 
meeting in free 
schools, all 
learn to speak 
the same _ lan- 
guage, play the 
same games, 
read the same 
stories. They 
are indoctri- 
nated with the 
idea that a 
brown or yel- 
low American 
is as worthy of respect as a white 
one. It is easy to believe in a 
land to which everyone came— 
and stayed—of his own free will. 


Russian and 
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The second generation meets at 
worship. The Church of the Cross- 
roads, which pioneered nearly 25 
years ago in religious democracy, 
is one of the most popular insti- 
tutions in Hawaii. There, people 
of all races work together on the 
theory that religion, to be worth 
anything, must make the man a 
better citizen. The executive staff 
is made up of representatives 
from every group in the church, 
so that all have a voice in policy 
decisions. 

White and Oriental alike, read- 
ing American magazines, seeing 
American movies, surfing, and 
playing football, basketball, and 
baseball together, know and un- 


derstand each other as their 
parents never did. 
While learning their three 


“R’s” island children reap the ad- 
vantage of one distinctly progres- 
sive feature of the Hawaiian 
school system. This is the main- 
tenance of a single school board 
for the entire Territory. Its su- 
periority to a network of inde- 
pendent local boards is that it in- 
sures equality of educational op- 
portunity for every child. In the 
most outlying districts of the 
seven inhabited islands the school 
program and organization are 
fully comparable to those in 
Honolulu itself. The single board, 
along with other advanced poli- 
cies, makes education the most 
powerful single force in democ- 
ratizing Hawaii’s youth. 
Democratically educated chil- 
dren graduate into the commun- 
ity as lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
clerks, stenographers, and busi- 
nessmen. They buy homes, which 
they furnish with electric wash- 
ing machines, ironers, refrigera- 
tors, radios, and other conven- 
iences. Being American, they re- 


gard these appliances as necessi- 
ties, although they would have 
been considered luxuries by their 
grandparents in the old country. 

Young Americans of Japanese 
ancestry practice law, open medi- 
cal clinics, become school princi- 
pals; and frequently enjoy con- 
siderable success. One family has 
produced three distinguished 
surgeons. A second generation 
lad became prosecuting attorney. 
From a small Kona coffee farm 
one boy went to the University 
of California, eventually became 
an instructor in history, and is 
now a professor at Yale. 

Inevitably the younger genera- 
tion, particularly those of Japa- 
nese ancestry, contrast the possi- 
bilities for improving their lot 
here and their probable fate had 
their parents stayed in the old 
country. 

“T visited my uncle and cousins 
in the ancestral village,” a lad 
who had toured Japan told mem- 
bers of one of his classes. “They 
were knee-deep in black mud, fol- 
lowing a water buffalo around a 
rice paddy. I spent a week with 
them, eating raw fish and rice 
three times a day. I slept on the 
floor with a cloth-covered stick of 
wood for a pillow. A week was 
enough, thank you. Hawaii’s the 
place for me.” 


When Cultures Fuse 


HavineG learned in school to re- 
spect and like each other as indi- 
viduals, people of all races tend 
to cast aside inhibiting prej- 
udices. As they do so, they find 
life culturally richer and more in- 
teresting Young men and women 
look at each other with a freer 
admiration for different types of 
beauty. These are so various and 


Of the 30 different nationalities slowly fusing on the islands 


this attractive girl combines Scotch, English, and Japanese. 
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pleasing that the traditional 
American beauty contest in 
which only one girl is chosen 
queen is unsatisfying. At the 
university each year students 
vote for six queens—Chinese, 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, Japanese, 
Caucasian, and “Cosmopolitan.” 

Each racial group contributes 
customs and conveniences that 
make daily living more comfort- 
able and colorful for all. A wom- 
an of any race finds that her 
home is cooler with Hawaiian 
lauhala mats on the floor, and 
feels prettier when decorated 
with a flower lei. She likes to 
wear the comfortable Japanese 
split-toed tabis and loose-sleeved 
haori-coats, elegant Chinese bro- 
cade, and regal Hawaiian holokus. 
The food in her kitchen is more 
tasty because she knows how to 
make the favorite dishes of a 
dozen different peopie. 

National festive days and holi- 


oo aes 


Part native Hawaiian, this girl is also part Portuguese, part English. 


days are more fun when cele- 
brated by all. At Moon Festival 
time, Chinese share rice cakes 
and lily root with friends of all 
races. AS many Caucasians as 
Orientals look forward to Chinese 
New Year’s, when the whole city 
is abloom with fragrant narcis- 
sus. On Japanese Boy Day, be- 
fore the war, colorful paper 
carps, one in honor of each man- 
child in the family, flew above 
some haole as well as Japanese 
homes. Kamehameha Day on June 
11, and Rizal Day on December 
30, are anticipated with pleasure 
by the total population. 


Intermarital Harmony 


MEETING on a relatively equal 
basis, people marry outside their 
race in steadily increasing num- - 
bers. The Hawaiian girl is an am- 
bassadress of race relations par 
excellence. She is extremely 
popular with lonely 
army lads far away 
from home. Other 
non-Caucasian girls 
do their share of 
mixing, however. 
From December 7, 
1941, to December 
7, 1945, more than 
300 girls of Japa- 
nese ancestry mar- 
ried haoles, as did 
about the same 
number of Chinese, 
Koreans, and Fili- 
pinos. 
Outmarriage is 
so frequent that 
one can no longer 


oo 


detect a lady’s 
racial background 
from her name 


alone. A group of 
Honolulu Chinese 
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clubwomen recently elected offi- 
cers, and the newspaper account 
reported such names as Bacon, 
Harris, Blackwell, and Jones. In 
Hawaii, Mesdames Fulgencia, 
Woo, and Santos might all have 
Chinese parents. 

The experience of a conserva- 
tive Chinese couple who took it 
for granted that their six daugh- 
ters would marry Chinese boys 
shows how rapidly barriers are 
disappearing. The eldest married 
a Caucasian from the mainland. 
The second went to China, and in 
a land of 400 million of her own 
race, chose to wed a Scot. The 
third took a Chinese-Hawaiian, 
and the fourth, for variety’s sake 
perhaps, married in succession 
a Chinese-Hawaiian-Caucasian, a 
Caucasian, and a _ Filipino-Ha- 
waiian-Portuguese—and had chil- 
dren by each one. 

As the island pot melts the 
likker has a predominantly Amer- 


An unusual but very attractive blend of East and 
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ican flavor. A generation ago, 
when a Japanese girl married, 
the wedding was at her home, 
she wore ceremonial kimono, and 
the accompanying ritual was 
Japanese. The girl of today in- 
sists upon a church wedding, 
with orange blossoms and rice. 
According to divorce statistics 
the average young married 
couple of different ancestries is as 
congenial as the average Amer- 
ican husband and wife. In fact, a 
mixed marriage in the islands 
can be a definite asset. On the 
mainland such couples are re- 
stricted in their social life, but in 
Hawaii it works the other way. 
An Indiana Quaker who married 
a Chinese girl whom he met at 
the University, explained: “Each 
of us has all our old friends and 
a lot more. I became the only 
white member of a Chinese club, 
and my wife the only Oriental in 
our Society of Friends. As school 


West—two of the Island’s French-Chinese girls. 
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teachers we are welcomed by the 
board of education, which be- 
lieves it is good for the children 
to know that their teacher is mar- 
ried to a person of another race. 
We never feel discrimination.” 


Still Higher Goals 


WITH supreme confidence in it- 
self and in Hawaii’s destiny as 
the birthplace of a new American 
race, the younger generation dur- 
ing the war set about to erase 
whatever blots remained on the 
islands’ pattern of harmonious 
race relations. The thrilling rec- 
ord of the famous 442nd Combat 
Team and the 100th Infantry Bat- 
talion, consisting of Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, should have 
removed forever the doubt of 
their loyalty to the United States. 

In a single week in 1946 three 
of Honolulu’s largest firms placed 
Orientals in important adminis- 
trative positions. One, a former 
major in the 100th Infantry Bat- 
talion, who was employed by a 
firm for the first time, was made 
assistant personnel director. 

The Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce iS now dissolved, and the 
Honolulu Chamber has taken on 
nearly 400 new members. For the 
first time in its conservative his- 
tory, three non-Caucasians are on 
its board of directors. 

Some Honolulu clubs have 
opened their membership to peo- 
ple of all races, but, practically 
speaking, this gesture can be only 
an expression of good intentions. 
Most of the names on their long 
waiting lists are Caucasian. To 
remedy the situation, a group of 
Honolulans are starting an inter- 
racial club. Charter members are 
not only prominent Hawaiians, 
part-Hawaiians, Chinese, Japa- 


nese, Koreans, and Filipinos, but 
also members of several of Ha- 
waii’s oldest and wealthiest haole 
families. Although composed 
mostly of prominent business- 
men, it will promote the ex- 
change of cultural backgrounds. 

Increased good will is evident 
even in the delicate matter of 
“restricted areas.” Chinese and 
Japanese buy property in ex- 
clusive Manoa, Waikiki, and 
Maunalani Heights. White and 
brown living near each other 
often find more in common with 
their new neighbors than with 
the old. One Caucasian said, “A 
few months ago we had haole 
neighbors. We never had any 
peace—they were always fighting. 
They’ve moved, and a Chinese 
family has taken their place. 
They’re a quiet, genteel couple, 
interested in gardening and good 
books. My wife and Mei Ching 
have begun an experiment in de- 
veloping a new variety of carna- 
tion. We’d be very sorry to lose 
these people as neighbors.” 

A similar situation arose when 
a young doctor of Japanese an- 
cestry bought a home in exclu- 
sive Dowsett Highlands. A Cau- 
casian newcomer who had made 
a fortune in honky-tonks during 
the war and who himself might 
have been the victim of race dis- 
crimination in restricted areas on 
the mainland, circulated a peti- 
tion to remove this “Jap” and up- 
hold real estate values. Neigh- 
bors, preferring the doctor to the 
businessman, refused to the last 
man to sign the petition. 

Even in that difficult zone of 
labor relations islanders have 
shown remarkable progress in 
wiping out the color line. In dec- 
ades past, strikes were called by 
members of a racial group. In 
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1924 it was the Japanese, whom 
employers accused of being led 
by agents of Japan. Not long 
afterward, it was the Filipinos, 
led by an angry native of the 
Philippines. Since then relations 
have improved so markedly that 
during the recent strike—the 
most far-reaching and bitter in 
island history—the issue of race 
was never emphasized. Filipinos, 
Hawaiians, Japanese, Chinese, 
and whites lined up together— 
on both sides. 
The tradition 
started by the 
Hawaiian girl 
has been main- 
tained — waver- 
ingly at times 
but nevertheless 
maintained. The 
only outright 
challenge today 
is from the mili- 
tary. Men and 
officers belong 
to an undemo- 
eratic organiza- 
tion with an in- 
flexible caste 
relationship. Liv- 
ing every day in 


ell 
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pino looked like an old friend to 
the average’ Honolulan return- 
ing from work. And the Orientals 
began to think more highly of 
the resident haoles, too. A story 
is told of two shiningly clean little 
Oriental waitresses who were 
strap-hanging on a bus when sud- 
denly in poured half a hundred 
sweating mainland defense work- 
men. Roughly squeezed in be- 
tween them, one of the neat little 
girls held her nose and exclaimed 
in disgust, “Ooh, 
thees reef raff!” 

Oddly enough, 
economic mo- 
tives, which once 
influenced the 
white man _ to 
keep non-haoles 
down, now oper- 
ate in favor of 
better race rela- 
tions. Increased 
opportunity re- 
sults in a large 
middle class, 
providing serv- 
ices and custom- 
ers for a mod- 
ern community. 
Newspaper pub- 
lishers who make 


such asystem, 
they easily ac- 
cept and _ prac- 
tice the tradi- 
tions of racial cast as well. 

In this healthy, good-humored 
island community, however, as in 
others, an obnoxious fellow from 
outside merely binds the local 
people together more closely. 
Many haoles never appreciated 
the Orientals so much as when 
they were contrasted with the 
thousands of boisterous defense 
workers who came pushing in 
from the mainland. Ona crowded 
bus an unknown Chinese or Fili- 


and merged, 


Where the twain have met, 


Japanese-Swedish parentage. 


a definite effort 
to promote truly 
community-wide 
projects acquire new subscribers 
and advertisers. Politicians whose 
program appeals to members of 
all racial groups get elected. 
Grocers, salesmen, bankers, and 
other businessmen find profit in 
dealing with as many reliable 
customers as possible. Experience 
in Hawaii has been that, by tak- 
ing his heel off the brown man’s 
neck and extending his hand, the 
white man has_ benefited both 
culturally and financially. 


in a girl of 
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In the silence, the flutter of the camera panned toward the 


breaking pattern of men at No. 4 boat 


A story by Vincent McHugh 


Illustrated by Hardie Gramatky 


LATER I remembered the dull 
banging that night, somewhere 
over on the starboard side, as if 
some heavy object had come 
adrift in the rising swell. We were 
taking a little water amidships. 
It washed under the big tires of 
the dump trucks in the starlight. 
The Cap’n had no weather reports, 
but he believed there must be a 
disturbance to the northward. It 
could not be much, he said. They 
never got more than one or two 
storms a year in that area. 

The ship walked through it at 
84 shaft revolutions. We were 
going to a war and we did not 
intend to be detained by the 
weather. Her roll was slow and 
able; but as I lay reading in my 
berth that night I could hear 
Louis, over my head, grumbling 
about falling out. 

I crawled out and looked at 
him. “Are you really worried?” 

“Yes, Mac,” he said, aggrieved. 


“The ship lay dead in the sea and any Jap could have 
had her while the towheaded boy swam like a tuckered 
dog in the crests, the glaring infinity of the water.’ 


I got him up and passed one of 
the light lines we had been using 
that day under his mattress. 
When he had crawled down again 
I rigged the line loosely over the 
bedclothes and put a reef knot in 
it. I showed him how to clear it 
in a hurry. 

“There you are, son. Now don’t 
bother Daddy any more tonight. 
Daddy’s tired.” 

A long time afterwards, when 
I had got back into my bunk 
and put the light out, he said, 
“Thanks, Mac,’ in the darkness. 
I lay there smiling until I fell 
asleep. 


NEXT morning the sea was run- 
ning fairly high and broken in a 
misty aluminum glare like the 
winter sun on ice. Louis finished 
loading the second Eyemo and 
laid it in my berth behind him. 
I was going over the shots I had 
down for the day. Gregg, the Gun- 
nery Officer, was yarn- 
ing about an evange- 
list called Jumping 
Jesus in Chapultepec, 
Tennessee, his home 
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town, on the Mississippi, and Earl 
stood grinning down at him. 

Gregg stopped in the middle of 
a word and his gray eyes opened. 
There was a noise of con- 
fused shouting on the starboard 
side. It sounded like a fight. The 
Cap’n went through the passage 
bawling: “Mr. Lovegrove! Mr. 
Lovegrove!”’ We could hear him 
running up the outside ladder. 
When he was halfway up he 
yelled something to the bridge. 
The alarm gongs went. 

Gregg was up and through the 
door, running low like a sprinter 
out of the crouch. The ship 
hitched and faltered, as if we had 
scraped over a reef, and began 
to lose way. Earl shouted, “What 
the goddamn ” and went 
banging down the inside ladder. 
I pulled Louis’ lifejacket out of 
the rack and tossed it to him. Peo- 
ple were yelling all over the ship 
now and I could make out the 
words “Man overboard!” 

I said, “Grab the camera, 
Louis,” and started for the door. 
Just as I got to it the Hopi Vic- 
tory went full astern, throwing 
me against the jamb. Then I was 
out on deck, in the rolling glare 
of sun on the water, and climbing 
to the port bridge wing. The ship 
was vibrating, grinding against 
her own momentum. I saw the 
life rings somebody had tossed 
bob away from the side, then 
float forward, dragging like the 
traces of a runaway horse as the 
ship gathered sternway. The 
men were manning the No. 2 
motorboat. 

Louis came up the ladder. 

“Shoot the stern, Louis. The 
wake. Then the life rings along- 
side. Look. Then get the faces in 
the No. 2 boat as they swing it 
out. I'll be back.” 


I went up to the flying bridge. 
I could see the whole ship? the 
gun crews at their stations, the 
men at the boats. Every head on 
deck was staring astern. 

The Cap’n’s voice rang like a 
bell. “Mr. Grandjean,” he shouted 
to the Third Mate, who came run- 
ning. “Get a man into the mizzen- 
mast with glasses. Here. Take 
these. And get somebody in the 
nearest guntub to watch him for 
signals and pass the word on the 
battle phone.” 

Walt ran down the ladder. 

“And Mr.—ah—Lovegrove,”’ the 
Cap’n barked through the mega- 
phone. The Mate, at the tiller of 
the No. 2 boat, looked up. The . 
rest of the boat crew gazed up 
anxiously at the same moment. 
“Be sure you’re all ready to lower 
quickly when you get the order.” 

“Yes, sir,” the Mate called. 

The Cap’n whirled. “Anybody 
see anything yet, Lieutenant 
Huckaby ?” 

Gregg was at the No. 1 Battle 
Phone on the after rail of the 
flying bridge, his eyes narrow and 
intent. He shook his head. 

“No, sir,” he said. 

“Goddamn it,” the Cap’n said 
as if he were talking to himself. 
“We'll get him if we have to comb 
this sea with a harrer.” 

The helmsman, Lawrie, faced 
forward as usual, steering by the 
gyro. We had good sternway on 
now, eating back into the disap- 
pearing wake. 

“Steady as you go there,” the 
Cap’n said. 

“Steady as you go,” Lawrie re- 
peated. 

I walked over to Gregg. “Who 
SH hg 

He looked at me for an instant 
as if *he had not heard me. 
“Chicky,” he said, low. 
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I went back to Louis on the 
bridge wing. “Did you get the 
boat crew when they looked up?” 

“Yes, Mac,” he said. “I like this 
light.” He sounded pleased. 

“Good boy.” 

We took the camera a little aft 
on the bridge deck and shot the 
Cap’n and the staring gun crew, 
Gregg pressing the earphone 
against his head, the Second Mate 
at the ship’s phone, the two Deck 
Cadets near him, Lawrie at the 
wheel, and Crockett and Johnson, 
the Signal Men, talking quietly 
together. 

The Cap’n was 
pacing. I could 
see the shrewd 
knot between his 
eyes. He would 
be calculating 
the formulae: 
time, the known 
headway of the 
ship, her revolu- 
tions astern. He 
glanced at his 
watch. 

The ship ran 
full astern for 
what seemed to me five minutes 
or more; and we had time to im- 
agine the awful abandonment of 
a boy who saw the wake fade 
around him and the dark bulk of 
the Hopi Victory, loved as no one 
of us had yet loved her, diminish- 
ing in the glare of the inescap- 
able sea. The propeller paused 
and we slid astern a moment 
longer in the weltering gleam of 
the swell. 

Then we came ahead again, 
half speed, and when we got way 
on I could have shouted as I saw 
that we were turning on a half- 
left rudder to port. The Cap’n was 
right. That man was always 
right: a seaman born and made 


by the sweat of his hands and the 
active operation of his head. We 
should be somewhere abreast of 
Chicky now. The wind and sea on 
our starboard beam would have 
carried him off the course to lee- 
ward; and maneuvering the ship 
to port, with a little luck, could 
not help but bring him some- 
where within the orbit of our 
circle. 


THAT was how it happened. The 
man in the mizzen crosstrees saw 
him first, a black dot on the heav- 
ing metal skin 
of the water. 
We heard after- 
wards that it 
had been Swede, 
up there, who 
sighted him. He 
stood up and 
waved his arms, 


gripping the 
glasses in one 
hand; and we 


shouted, the first 
time we had ever 
shouted togeth- 
er. Louis got the 
camera on him as he pointed, far 
out and broad on the port bow. 

Next moment the deep voice 
of the Hopi Victory spoke half a 
dozen times. This was no signal 
we knew. We looked at each 
other, wondering, and stared at 
the bridge. 

“Just wanted to cheer him up,” 
the Cap’n said later. “Let him 
know we were comin’. for him.” 

Then the watch in the crow’s- 
nest reported. 

“Tell those people not to take 
their eyes off him no matter what 
happens,” the Cap’n barked. “And 
Mr. Hannigan.” 

“Yes, sir,” the Second Mate said 
clearly at the bridge phone. 
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“Full ahead. And ask the Chief 
to stand by for a little maneu- 
verin’.” 

The new surge of the ship came 
smoothly and almost at once. My 
God, I thought, remembering 
Emil and his boys suddenly with 
a sense of ridiculous guilt. What 
do they think’s going on up here? 

“The port side of the bridge, 
Louis. We’ll see what we can get.” 

“How do you know, Mac?” 

He was folding up the legs of 
the tripod. 

“We'll make a lee for him.” 

He gave me one of those 
glances of surprised respect I 
found more disconcerting than 
his usual patient disapproval. We 
got the camera set up out of the 
way on the flying bridge. Lawrie 
had the wheel hard down and we 
were battering into the glare that 
made our hull look black in the 
molten swash rolling away from 
the bows. But it seemed to me 
the wind was softening. 

Now the reports began to come 
in. The Cap’n was standing be- 
side the helmsman, conning the 
ship with glasses. 

“See him yet?” I said to Cow- 
den, the quiet Gunner’s Mate in 
the guntub at my elbow. He was 
Grege’s second-in-command: a 
fine boy, sensitive and intelligent. 

“Yes, sir,” he said in that tone 
of submissive deference Navy 
men were taught, and handed me 
his glasses. 

I glanced at him in half-humor- 
ous dismay. When one of the 
ship’s crew said sir to the Mate, 
it was no more than the seaman- 
like observance of a convention. 
The Navy made it a piece of cal- 
culated and enforced servility. 

I said with rueful gentleness: 
aie Sue, Iie, Comelein, I ailarie 
sir to nobody.” 


Our eyes met. He smiled slight- 
ly and I grinned at him. “Fifteen 
hundred yards,” he said. “Maybe 
a little more. About two points 
on the port bow.” 

It took me two or three min- 
utes to find it. Then it might 
have been anything: a small keg, 
a tree trunk, or any drift of flot- 
sam rising and vanishing behind 
the crests. Louis gazed at it and 
shook his head. We made one 
more shot, a slow pan across the 
watching faces, and went below 
to the bridge deck. We caught 
the men under us talking at the 
No. 4 boat, the restless pattern 
of their movements breaking and 
re-forming. 

I said: “How much film have 
you got?” 

“About 15 feet.” 

sOh ow Chiristae 

But he had 60 in the other 
Eyemo. I went in and brought it 
out. We could see Chicky plainly 
now. The ship was making a long 
turn to starboard of him. Below 
us, Lieutenant Shanahan, who 
had a pair of glasses, said that 
he was not trying to swim. Just 
keeping himself afloat. 

“How does he look?” Osterlind 
said. 

peoldes 
said. 

I took the camera we had been 
using inside and laid it in my 
berth. When I came out again 
Louis was winding the key on the 
other Eyemo and the ship was 
turning hard left. I could see it 
would be good. We would fetch 
him very close aboard in a beam 
sea. 

“Louis, I want to pick him up 
over the heads of the men in the 
No. 2 boat. A long flat angle.” 

He looked. “You’re crazy, Mac.” 

We went down the after ladder 


Lieutenant Shanahan 
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to the boat deck. I found what 
I wanted at the corner of the 
house, moved two men a little, 
and had it: the bodies of the men 
at No. 4, like a frame; beyond 
them, at the second perspective, 
the slant of the No. 2 boat and 
the heads in it; and beyond these, 
the lost sailor in the glaring in- 
finity of water. 

There was some feeling in it 
I had not hoped for: in the over- 
whelming loom of the ship, the 
intentness of her people, the 
small body detached from us in 
the vast wavering reflection of 
the sun. It was like a legend of 
our society: the society of the 
ship and the whole community of 
the world. 

We had seen, with the shock of 
instant vision, how one man could 
be lost and how he might be any 
or all of us. We understood that 
we could not have abandoned 
him, because in abandoning the 
least of our company we would 
have been deserting a part of 
each man and all of us. But we 
had come to take him back from 
the water, we would save him 
alive; and for the first time we 
were whole and understood that 
we were whole. 

Then he had moved out of the 
angle of the lens. Louis nodded. 
The propeller stopped and the 
great ship, silent in the noisy 
water, drove down on the small 
head in the sun. We were less 
than 200 yards off. I touched 
Louis on the shoulder. We ran 
forward in the boat-deck passage 
and down the companion. The 
ship shuddered in reverse gear 
and stopped. 


AS WE came out on the main 
deck, the Cap’n was bawling: 
“Bosun! Bosun! Get that ladder 


out. ’Midships there. Pass the 
word.” 

Cole, the Bosun and two or 
three of the others were securing 
the ladder. We began shooting at 
once, along the rail. They pushed 
the rolled-up ladder over the side. 
It went down with a rattle and 
a splash. 

The ship lay dead in the sea 
and any Jap could have had her 
while the towheaded boy swam 
like a tuckered dog in the crests. 
He was hardly 50 yards off now. 

MVOUremallerioh twemthem Capa 
shouted strongly. “Just keep on 
swimmin’.” 

We took the faces along the 
rail. No one paid any attention to 
us. Their expressions were easy, 
curious, almost indifferent. 
Chicky’s face looked earnest and 
self-conscious. He was swimming 
hard. When he was still 15 yards 
off a life ring flapped just up- 
wind of him. Seattle had swung 
it round his head and heaved it 
from the deck above. Chicky 
hooked both arms into it and 
they began to haul him in. 

I looked up. The crew of the 
No. 2 boat were hanging over the 
gunwales. I talked to, Louis. He 
gave me a bitter glance, climbed 
up and lay on his back on the 
rail. Little Red held him while I 
laid the camera on his chest. He 
caught the vivid mottling of re- 
flected light from the water on 
the hull of the boat and the star- 
ing faces around its rim. It was 
the best shot we made that day. 
Then I took the camera and Louis 
slid down looking outraged. 

Chicky was close aboard now. 
He let go of the life ring and 
swam the seven or eight strokes 
to the ladder. The swell rolled 
him against the rungs. He lost 
his hold and looked up with a, 
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quick panic in his eyes. Cole the 
Lasecar saw it. He was over the 
rail and thrashing down. Wet to 
the thighs in the first swell, he 
caught the boy by the back of 
the shirt, picked him up like a 
puppy and hung him safe on the 
ladder. Then he ran up grinning 
and swung down on deck. There 
was a warmhearted rough tender- 
ness and gaiety about it that 
made everyone smile. 

“Got him down there?” 
Cap’n bawled. 


the 


“Yes, sir,’ the Mate shouted 
from the boat over our heads. 
SoM cleaican 


THE Hopi Victory shuddered. We 
were in motion again before 
Chicky’s head came over the rail. 
The Bosun and two or three of 
the others grabbed him. The sod- 
den belt was twisted at his waist 
and his hair looked like wet 
thatch. 

“Yall right, son?” the Bosun 
said. 

Chicky jumped down on deck. 
He stood there an instant with 
his teeth chattering. 

“Jesus,” he said mildly. 

Louis glanced at me. “It’ll reg- 
ister, Mac.” 

“Okeh. Change the angle. Back 
here.” 

They were shouting for the 
Purser. The ladder came over the 
rail with a clatter. The ship was 
alive again, full ahead, and mov- 
ing back on her course. 

“He’s got his shoes on,” Little 
Red cried in surprise. 

“Why the hell didn’t you take 
your shoes off?” Cole said. 

Chicky looked at him gloomily. 
“IT p-paid ten bucks for those 
shoes in Frisco.” 

We were smiling. 
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again. Talk to him, Cole. You an- 
swer him, Chicky. Stand in that 
patch of sun. It'll only take a 
minute.” 

“M-m-make 
said. 

We shot the talk and the listen- 
ing faces. The camera panned 
down to Chicky’s shoes, and the 
patch of sun wavered back and 
forth across them in the roll of 
the ship. 

Then the others closed in around 
him and Arthur the Purser came 
pushing through, calling: “Where 
is he? Where is he?” 

They wrapped him in the big 
blue ship’s blanket, like a football 
player being helped off the field, 
and the crowd of faces milled 
close up to our lens as they took 
him in. Then we could hear the 
fluttering of the camera at the 
empty silence of the doorway. 

“One more, Louis,” I said, and 
yelled up to ask the Mate to hold 
the boat. 

“Hurry it up, Mac,” he called. 

We climbed three sets of lad- 
ders to the bridge deck and faced 
the camera down at a sharp 
angle. They were talking and 
laughing in the boat: the Mate, 
the Junior Third, Earl, Jimmy 
Ferguson, Dybdahl, the Third 
Assistant Engineer, and half a 
dozen others. Big Red _ started 
the winch and the boat groaned 
up on the davits to the cabin 
deck. 

Then they came aboard, tum- 
bling, and whooping, jumping 
from the gunwale to the deck 
rail, leaping straight at the cam- 
era with palms outstretched to 
bring them up against the bulk- 
head as they came down. The 
Mate looked to see that the boat 
was clear and vaulted sedately 
over the rail. 
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THAT Summer was memorable be- 
cause by June 29th I had saved 
exactly $500 from my $30 a week 
salary in the bank. It had taken 
me five years to accumulate this 
lavish sum and I felt strong and 
independent and rather sad. 

I had dreamed, as the geranium 
in my window box wilted that, 
one day, when I had $500 all my 
own, I would be happy and not 
lonesome. 

Well, now I had $500, but it 
was merely a figure in a bank 
book. I still was a clerk in a bank. 
I still had no beautiful woman 
chasing me. I still had no dignity. 

It was in this mood that I 
thumbed through the Business 
Advantage ads in the New York 
Times. Nothing seemed very in- 
teresting with the exception of a 
man who wanted to sell a merry- 
go-round in a small amusement 
park near the Adirondacks. 

I smiled when I read that. 
What a life, forever hearing the 
calliope and watching the flash- 
ing, flaming, brightly - colored 
horses charging around. 


By Robert Fontaine 


There, we would have some life, 
some laughter, perhaps even some 
love. A woman, a widow perhaps, 
with a small golden-haired child 
would come. The calliope would 
play an old Viennese waltz. 
She would come often, humming 
the waltz, leading the small, gold- 
en child by the hand and they 
would both smile at me and ride 
all day on the merry-go-round. 
At night, with the stars compet- 
ing with my lights, I would ride 
together with her, side by side, 
she on a blue horse and I on a 
red, the wind blowing gently by 
us, her eyes asparkle, her cheeks 
aglow, and afterwards we would 
be married and she would sell 
tickets and I would collect them 
and in between we would ride and 
ride in the day and in the night 
—she on a blue horse, because her 
eyes were blue, and I on a red 
horse, because my hair was red. 

I got up from my furnished 
room’s inadequate divan and went 
down the street out of my dream 
into the house of a lady named 
Emma Jenkins who was a solid 


“What a life, forever hearing the calliope.. . 
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respectable woman of 30 who 
cooked excellent apple pies and 
made fine blackberry wine. 

I think she was in love with me, 
but she was too practical to show 
it which was splendid because I 
was not in love with her. After 
all, I was a gypsy dreaming of 
riding wildly through the night 
on a red horse to kidnap a beau- 
tiful widow with blue eyes. 

Emma offered me pie with 
cream and a glass of wine and I 
sat in her kitchen and thought of 
the merry-go-round. I could hear 
the music plainly—that ancient, 
wonderful, dream-provoking um- 
pah, dee-dee, dee um-PAH. 

“How is everything in the 
bank?” Emma asked, taking off 
her pink-checked pinafore. 

“Bvyerything in the bank is 
terrible. In spite of my hopes 
that they smother in the weight 
of their own profits they go right 
ahead earning millions and are 
as healthy and happy as drunk- 
en larks at vintage time. This, 
of course, goes directly counter 
to my theory.” 


“What theory?” Emma asked, 
smiling encouragingly. I believe 
she liked to hear me talk, even 
nonsense. Perhaps she was as 
lonely as I. Lonely people are a 
race apart whose actions are not 
to be judged at all. 

“My theory is that men who 
work for greed wither and die. 
Men who work for joy and their 
living are practically immortal 
and always happy.” 

“What’s the matter with that 
theory?” 

“Nothing,” I said smartly. “It 
lacks only one necessary feature 
—it doesn’t work.” 

Our philosophical discussion 
was interrupted by a thunderous 
knock on the back door, followed 
immediately by the entrance of 
a very tall, lanky, poetic-looking 
character bearing a shining, mag- 
ical-looking object in his hand. 

“Don’t be disturbed, my 
friends,” he said in a deep bari- 
tone. “My name is Paul Tennyson, 
a direct descendant of the poet. I 
am not, however, here to read 
poetry. I am here, with your very 
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kind permission (here he smiled 
beautifully and bowed gracefully 
at Emma who was too bewildered 
to do anything but blush) to 
demonstrate the eighth wonder 
of the world, the rival to the pyr- 
amids, the hanging gardens, and 
the atom bomb. This object I have 
before me is the Lady of the Lake 
can opener and fountain pen.” 

“I have a can opener. Good 
day,’ Emma said, bluntly. 

Lord Tennyson sat down at the 
table. , 

“Would there be an extra piece 
of that extraordinarily beautiful 
apple pie about? What golden 
glowing crust! What an odor of 
fine green apples like the first 
apples a small boy steals for the 
little pig-tailed girl he loves in 
his stumbling, eager, dazed, and 
most wonderful fashion. .. .” 

Emma handed him a piece of 
pie with an angry narrowing of 
her eyes. 

“What about this fountain-pen- 
can opener?” I asked. 

“Ah, this splendid shining sil- 
ver thing, silver-plated to be sure, 
opens all types of cans, jars, or 
secrew-top cans. It opens into a 
pincers which fastens on the 
rough edges and turns the cap. 
It adjusts to all sizes. It has a 
cork remover concealed and, 
mind you, my dear friends, this 
opener has, at the other end, a 
marvelous fountain pen which 
will write for years without re- 
filling, and will write at the top 
of a mountain or at the bottom 
of the ocean—a pen which is 
never, Shall I say, at a loss for 
words. It sells for a mere $5.” 

“My heavens!” EHmma_ said. 
“Five dollars for a piece of junk!” 

Lord Tennyson leaped to his 
feet after gulping down the re- 
mainder of his pie. 


“My dear woman,” he bellowed 
as if he were playing Julius 
Caesar, “I resent that remark. 
This object is not junk. It is made 
with all the skill and cunning of 
an artist who needs must earn 
a living. It was put together with 
the steady craft of a man who 
might have come out of the an- 
cient Guilds so noble is his pur- 
pose. This can-opener-pen was 
made with all the skill one would 
use if it were being made for a 
loved one. And, by God, Madame, 
what is more, it works!” 

He was, now, a man of great 
dignity. He stood like an ancient 
king towering over Emma and 
me, his nostrils wide, his forehead 
shining, his jaw strong. 

“Tll thank you not to shout at 
me,’ Emma said crisply. “This is 
my home and you have no right 
in it! Begone!” 

Lord Tennyson sighed. 

“Do you understand, Madame,” 
he said gently, “that you are cast- 
ing aspersions not on a small 
manutactured gadget but on a 
large section of my heart?” 

“Scram,” said Emma, picking 
up a broom. 

Lord Tennyson picked up his 
can opener and shrugged his 
shoulders and turned to go. 

“Wait a minute,” I said. 

“Where are you going?” Emma 
asked. 

“With my friend,” I replied. “I 
think he’s on my side.” 

We walked together a long 
while toward the setting sun and 
without a word, yet there was a 
curious flow of thoughts running 
from heart to heart. 

We walked, almost automatical- 
ly, into a lunchroom and ordered 
coffee. 

“T drink coffee morning, noon, 
and night,” said Lord Tennyson. 
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Vem LOO me liSaAlC ame LOOKrn wy are 
you really free?” 

“Me? No. I like to talk. Words 
are reassuring. In fact I believe 
they have some force beyond their 
mere sound. I think they flow like 
waves gathering strength and 
truth even when the truth was 
not in them to start with, but 
only the hope of the truth. But 
IT am not free. I am dependent on 
people like your friend.” 

“Yes. To be a poet for oneself 
is not enough. The world wasn’t 
made for you or for me. It was 
made for both of us together. 
This is a great secret I am telling 


you. Happiness is not divisible. It 
must be shared in its solid one- 
ness,” I poeticized. 

Tall Tennyson chuckled. 


“Would that lilting phrases 
were frankfurts and commas 
mustard. We would all be fed.” 

“They are more,” I insisted. “I 
can make your life beautiful. Do 
you have $500?” 

“T have exactly $500,” Tennyson 
said. 

“How,” I asked calmly, ‘would 
you like to ride on a merry-go- 
round?” 

eat 
ride.” 


is a rather expensive 
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“This merry-go-round will be 
newly painted in bright scarlets 
and achingly beautiful blues... 
blue like the center of her eyes 
...and yellow, too... golden... 
like her hair.” 

“Whose hair?” 
quired gently. 

“My wife’s.” 

“You’re married?” 

“No.” I said. “But I will meet 
her some day. I believe in words 
and dreams, too. They are like 
little silken threads of great 
strength that spin out over the 
world, fastening themselves where 
they belong with the intelligence 
that body cells show when some 
make muscle, some bone, some 
glands. These threads wind 
around the heart of someone and 
draw her to you in time.” 

Lord Tennyson was thoughtful 
a long time. 

“All my life I have wanted to 
ride on a merry-go-round. To 
laugh and to sing. To dance in 
front of it to the odd, bouncy, 
bright music you hear...” 

“T have $500,” I said eagerly. 
“The merry-go-round costs a thou- 
sand. In the winter we can take 
it to Florida.” 

“All my life I have wanted a 
flamingo, too. Did you ever see 
anything as splendid and_ in- 
dependent and beautiful as a 
flamingo?” 


Tennyson in- 


A WEEK later we were busy paint- 
ing the new merry-go-round. A 
month later we were happy as the 
children and the adults, too, who 
rode happily around in joyful 
circles, singing and shouting and 
dreaming. 

In six weeks we had almost 
made the price of the wonderful 
merry-go-round and Tennyson 
had sold 15 can openers. 


“There is a lot,’ Tennyson ob- 
served one balmy evening, “‘to be 
said for free enterprise.” Then 
he added contentedly, “Especially 
with a calliope.” 

“There is a lot,’ I suggested 
wistfully, as I watched my favor- 
ite blue horse prance gracefully 
around, mane flying, “to be said 
for love.” 

Early one evening when the 
first star’s promise of night had 
appeared, I noticed an attractive 
woman of about 30, purchasing a 
ticket for a ride on the merry-go- 
round. Tennyson, for the moment, 
was selling tickets instead of can 
openers as I had taken a second’s 
surcease to read a bit of the 
Rubaiyat and eat a hot dog. 

I could not see the woman’s 
face but there was a slow, sweet 
grace about the way she moved 
toward the slowing carousel. 

She observed a number of the 
horses with an eye that appeared 
well-trained. Then my foolish 
heart skipped several beats as she 
mounted, with oh, what finesse, 
my favorite blue stallion. 

Although I was at some dis- 
tance from her I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe her face before 
she began being whirled away to 
nowhere. Under a small hat that 
seemed nothing more than a 
clump of spring violets caught 
leisurely in her golden hair, there 
was an oval face that appeared at 
the distance to be the shade of 
rich cream. While I could not 
make out the exact color of her 
eyes, I was certain from my 
dreams that they were blue. 

While she still rode merrily 
around I spoke to Tennyson. 

“Who is the lovely creature 
who seems destined to ride on a 
shining blue charger and to rout 
the hearts of men?” 
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Tennyson smiled sadly. “I know 
just how you feel,” he said dryly. 

“I have dreamed about just 
such a woman,’ I murmured, 
mostly to my inner self. 

Tennyson looked up and smiled 
dreamily. “Who,” he inquired 
softly, “has not?” 


IN THE days that followed, there 
appeared a new Tennyson, a man 
unprincipled, a man who had 
turned his back on all the ethics 
of friendship, a man, in short, 
who was courting the woman I 
loved! 

Tennyson took her to the 
movies, a low form of entertain- 
ment, which, unfortunately, she 
appeared to enjoy, whether this 
was a bit of gracious acting or 
not, I cannot say. I only hoped. 

One evening after the score 
stood: Tennyson, four movies; I, 
three short strolls—one to visit a 
palm reader who was too busy 
to see us—I determined upon a 
heart to heart talk with my be- 
loved that very night. 

After she had taken her cus- 
tomary ride on her blue horse, 
I talked her into strolling again 
with me. 

“Miss Benson, Serena, if you 
don’t mind ...I am a man of 
sound background, good health, 
and fine moral character. I once 
won a red-letter Bible for reciting 
the whole of the shorter cate- 
chism. I have all my teeth. I eat 
practically everything and I am 
fond of music and poetry. Will 
you marry me?” 

Serena stopped for a moment, 
the lights from the amusement 
park flickering across her lovely 
face as if the candles of angels 
blinked nearby. 

“You honor me,” she said softly 


and sadly. 


“T believe,” I went on hopefully, 
“that marriage should be like 
music with love the theme. Take, 
for instance a Sonata of Beetho- 
ven’s. First we have the theme, 
then we hear it in the bass, then 
the treble, at times together ... 
quickly or slowly, sadly or joy- 
fully ... always the theme and 
always the bass and the treble 
blending in a rich pattern of...” 

“IT have been married before,” 
she said crisply, ‘and the theme 
is familiar. Not, however, the de- 
velopment.” 
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“Ts dead.” 
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“It was a long time ago.” 

“Oh 

We were silent as I nervously 
awaited some sign. At length she 
smiled, looking off to distant 
horizons. 

“T’m afraid it’s impossible,” she 
said. “But you make me very 
warm and proud. In fact, this is 
my second proposal in two days. 
That’s rather remarkable, isn’t 
ne 

Of course when I got home I 
realized the other proposal had 
been from Tennyson. I looked at 
myself in the mirror. I was no 
godlike creature but I was no 
Tennyson either. I was formed in 
a pleasant way and had no wild 
eyes nor jong hair. I went to bed 
wondering about love. 

The next morning Tennyson 
was all smiles and I hated him 
with a delicious, deep, unreason- 
able hate. 

I was not soothed by what he 
had told me. He had been spying 
and he had discovered some per- 
sonal facts about Serena. 

“She was once,” said Tennyson, 
a strange gleam in his eye, “the 
owner of this merry-go-round, 
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which she inherited on the death 
of her husband. Circumstances 
forced her to sell it to the man 
from whom we obtained it. How- 
ever, sentimental longings cause 
her to ride on it nightly. You 
have, no doubt, observed the 
vague, trance-like manner in 
which she acts after these rides.” 

“T had,” I observed bitterly, 
“attributed it to love.” 

Tennyson smiled superficially. 
“You flatter me,” he replied. “But 
to continue. My informants tell 
me also that she has a small 
golden-haired daughter ... what 
is the trouble?” 

His last remark referred to 
the sudden manner in which 
my heart, turning heartsprings, 
caused my face to redden and my 
eyes to gleam. 

“Nothing,” I said, when I had 
regained my balance. “Continue 
please.” 

“As you know I abominate chil- 
dren. I have always been in favor 
of everyone being born adult, but 
since this cannot be arranged I 
have avoided children as much 
as possible.” 

“You were, I take it, never a 
child yourself?” 

Tennyson smiled wanly and po- 
litely and went on: “Now my 
plan is simple. I intend to marry 
Serena who will be happy to oper- 
ate the merry-go-round for me 
since she knows about it and 
loves it. The child we will send 
to some sort of a nursery or 
boarding school. As for me, I shall 
be free to branch out. I intend ac- 
quiring both the palm reader and 
the bearded lady as starters.” 

I looked at Tennyson pained 
and disappointed. 

“Have you mentioned any of 
this to Serena?” 

With a confident smile Tenny- 


son said: “Serena will go along. 
I need not tell you that she finds 
me irresistible.” 

I hesitated a long moment not 
knowing whether to strike Tenny- 
son hard or to lash him with 
words. Tennyson outweighing me 
by some 40 pounds I chose the 
latter. 

“Do you recall some of your 
brave words of yesteryear?” I 
inquired tartly. “You were the 
man who fashioned even a can 
opener with affection, hope, and 
love. You said you were an in- 
dividual, unique, born to be god- 
like and free. You said you loved 
your fellow creatures.” 

“My dear fellow,” Tennyson in- 
sisted, ‘when a man is poor and 
lonely he is willing to share every- 
thing he has; that is, his poverty 
and his loneliness. When he has 
acquired funds and esteem he re- 
forms. The world moves too swift- 
ly for us to indulge in the luxury 
of unselfishness.” 

I saw there was no more to 
speak of with Tennyson so I left 
him and walked until evening in 
the fields and in the woods, sad, 
lonely, and confused. And still the 
dream I had of Serena, if it were 
Serena, throbbed in my head, de- 
manding action. 

At length, being able to stand 
it no longer, I went searching for 
Serena. I found her approaching 
the merry-go-round as it was once 
more evening. 

“Serena,” I said suddenly, after 
we had walked but a few steps, 
“why not bring your little daugh- 
ter along tonight?” 

Serena stopped still and looked 
at me with a strangely affection- 
ate look. 

“You know about Faith?” 

“Yes. But I should have known 
long ago.” 


SHE ON A BLUE HORSE a, 


“Most young men don’t like a 
woman with a child. They imme- 
diately begin to think of the re- 
sponsibility.” 

I smiled, not too happily. “I 
immediately begin to think of the 
possibilities. In a child all things 
are possible. If there is any fresh, 
clean, laughing warmth alive in 
the world today it is only in a 
child one can find it.” 

“How nice!” Serena said, her 
eyes a little moist. 

Slowly she turned, 
as if in a sort of 
bewildering but en- 
joyable dream, and 
silently we walked 
together toward her 
house. 

All the while the 
three of us moved 
toward the merry- 
go-round I thought 
of Tennyson and 
what he had 
planned. Some pecul- 
iarly stupid streak 
of friendship kept 
me from revealing 
what I knew to Serena and yet the 
sight of Faith capering delicate- 
ly before us and of her mother 
walking proudly and gracefully 
by my side inspired me with all 
sorts of astonishing thoughts. 

It was while we were riding 
around together, for the first time 
—she on the blue horse, I on a 
red, and Faith on a stationary elk 
—that I spoke to her of love. 

The noise of the calliope, how- 
ever, drowned out my voice and it 
was not until we had dismounted 
that the subject arose again. This 
time the suggestion came from 
the little girl. 

“Mummie,” cried Faith, her 
eyes glowing like the first stars 
that were now twinkling, “why 


can’t we have him for a Daddy 
and ride on the merry-go-round 
all the time.” 

Serena smiled and ran her fin- 
gers through the child’s golden 
hair. “There is more to marriage 
than that,” her mother said. 

“What?” asked the child, grow- 
ing solemn. 

“Yes,” I said, suddenly firm, 
“What?” 

Serena lifted her face toward 
mine and as her lips 
touched my mouth 
softly she said gen- 
tly lene be really; 
don’t know.” 

I noticed, even in 
this remarkable sit- 
uation, that Faith 
was jumping up and 
down clapping her 
hands happily. 

“Hooray!” she 
shouted. 

“We have here,” I 
murmured in Sere- 
na’s ear, “after all 
... music, laughter, 

‘ work, color, love. We 
could hardly need more.” 

“Except,” Serena said jokingly, 
“a new coat of paint for the 
horses.”’ 

In the distance I could see 
Tennyson bickering dramatically 
with the bearded lady. 


Since then I have managed to 
buy out Tennyson who is doing 
very well with the bearded lady, 
the palm reader, and the Girl 
Without a Body. 

Seven nights a week, at least 
once of an evening, Serena and I, 
eyes asparkle, cheeks aglow, ride 
the merry-go-round —she on a 
blue horse and I on a red, with 
Faith lounging in the rear, usual- 
ly on a swan. 


Ju 


Wedding in Vernois 


Of man’s needs, the need for bread is great, 


but sometimes greater is the need to love 


IT wWAs evening when we arrived; 
not yet dark, but the dusk had 
already taken the glow out of 
the air. The twilight had left the 
walls colorless, and the roofs of 
the houses showed black against 
the sky. The land appeared bare 
and forlorn with a wisp of smoke 
floating motionless above the 
stubbles of a potato field. The 
cottage stood on a slight rise. 
The truck driver had said it was 
empty. He had picked us up ina 
wood outside Perpignan and had 
pretended not to know that we 
were fugitives from a concentra- 
tion camp and were being sought 
by the gendarmerie. 

“The mayor of Vernois is an 
honest man,’ he had said. ‘He 
hates the Nazis and the Vichy 
police. He’ll help anyone having 
difficulties.” 

We had not known what to say. 
During the ride we had sat be- 
hind the lowered flaps and tried 
not to think of anything. We had 
waited ... for miles and miles 

. through villages and small 
towns ... waited to be stopped, 
to hear voices shouting at us, to 
feel hands seizing us. But noth- 
ing had happened. And now we 
were in Vernois. 


A Short Story By OTTO SCHRAG 


“How do we know that truck 
driver was telling the truth?” 
Bernard asked suddenly. He was 
a tall man with sunken cheeks. 
For the past week he had been 
suffering from jaundice and 
could scarcely stand. He was 
wearing tattered trousers and a 
pullover beneath a tan jacket 
from whose frayed cuffs his bony 
wrists projected. “Maybe it’s a 
trap,” he said. “Why not?” 

“It’s unlikely,” I said. “Why 
would he take us so far when he 
had a hundred chances to betray 
us on the way?” 

“That’s true,’ one of the wom- 
en said. She looked at me with 
her sad, tear-blurred eyes and I 
smiled at her. She was a small, 
pale woman with thin blonde 
hair and a network of lines 
around her eyes. “Louis is right,” 
she said. “Absolutely right.” 

“We might wait until dark,” 
Bernard suggested. “It will only 
be another 20 minutes or so.” 

The other woman shook her 
head. “It’s getting cold,” she said. 
She was a masculine woman 
with a coarse face and short dark 
hair. We did not know why she 
had come to southern France. 
She spoke rarely, and then in a 


European accent. “There’s no 
use waiting. ” The house toward 
- which we were moving cautious- 
y was a two-story white house. 
he windows were dark. When 
ve we opened the door there was a 

smell of ashes. We found sacks 
peaitcd with straw on the second 
floor and brought them down. 
We wanted to postpone decision 
ib _ until the next day. Vernois was 
not far from the Pyrenees. In 
clear weather we should be able 
t0- see them. In a few days snow 
* would be falling. Then it would 
be impossible to cross them. We 
- would have to find another way— 
_ if any other existed. 

Bernard spoke up. “There’s a 
gendarmerie post in Cuzac,” he 
“said. “I saw it through that hole 

- in the canvas when we passed 
_ Cuzac.” 
“That’s five’ miles away,” I 
- said. 

“There’s a bus from Cuzac to 
Vernois. The gendarmes could 
come by bus. They have bicycles 
too. I saw bicycles standing in 

_ front of the post.” 

“Well, what do you propose?” 
“Why not give up? If we give 
up they won’t punish us. They 
won’t beat us up.” 

“That’s what you think,” I said. 
“They'd beat us all right. Maybe 
not in the camp, but on the way 
there. I saw some of the others 
when they were brought back. 
Their faces were like raw meat?’ 

“Maybe they didn’t give them- 
selves up.” Bernard closed his 
eyes. “I wouldn’t want them to 
beat me,” he said softly. “I don’t 
think I could stand it. I’d be hor- 
ribly afraid.” 

Bernard had been a violinist in 
Vienna. He had delicate fingers 
and absolute pitch. When peace 


uy oarse | voice Othe an Picea 


and his Sire: She was in “hiding. 
with her mother, an old woman. — 

“What’s our plan for tomor- 
row?” Ben asked after awhile. _ 

“Tll talk to the mayor,” I said. 

“What will you tell him?” 

“The truth.” . 

“You’re crazy.” 

“What else can I tell him?” 

“You might say we are Bel- 
gians,”’ he said suddenly. 

“TI might,” I said. “Only the 
mayor wouldn’t believe me. 
Neither would anybody else. We 
look, smell, talk, and think like 
men from a concentration camp.” 

“Can’t you two stop talking 
for a while?” Judith asked 
wearily. 

“Go to sleep,” I said. “Just 
close your eyes and go to sleep.” 

I started. Someone had spoken. 
I raised my head and shoulders. 
“What did you say?” I asked. 
into the darkness, 

“Someone’s coming,” 
whispered. 

“Sh-h-h!” 


Bernard 


THE silence was like a ghost, 
stretching out bony fingers. The 
fingers ran along my back, down 
my neck, down my spinal column, 
down to my waist. I heard a door 
creaking; then I felt a gust of 
wind blowing inward. The win- 
dow latch began to squeak. 

“Qui est la?” a voice asked. 

I held my breath. All of us 
held our breath. 

“Allez, allez,’ the man saids “I 
saw you entering this house. Do 
you want me to go to the gen- 
darmerie?” 

AN @) 

“Then why don’t you answer? 
Nom de dieu!” He closed the door. 
I noticed how the air in the room 
settled into immobility at. once. I 


saw the reflection of a flashlight 
and heard footsteps. 

“Don’t move,” he said. 

Suddenly he stood in the room 
with us. We could see nothing 
but his shadow. He let his light 
brush across our faces. Then he 
lowered the beam to the floor. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Belgians,” I said. 

“Who gave you permission to 
use this house?” - 

“Mobody. A truck driver by the 
name of Marcel Duprez told us 
about it.” 

“Oh, Marcel? Where did you 
meet him?” 

“Near Perpignan.” 

“And it was he who brought 
you to Vernois?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


The man rubbed his unshaven 
face, making a dry sound, like a 
hand passing over rough cloth. 


“Show me your passport,” he — 


said suddenly to me. 

“JT don’t have a passport. I’m 
a refugee. We are all refugees.” 

“Tsraelites ?” 

Ves Sirs 

He chuckled. “I knew it. You 
don’t speak like Belgians. That 
was easy. What are you?” 

“German.” i 

“All of you?” 

“No, some are Austrians and 
that woman is Polish.” 

“Polish, hein?” He appeared to 
be reflecting. “You come from a 
concentration camp, don’t you?” 

Vasu? 

“The women too?” 


- 


t ‘about her?” 
just ran away,” 


u Eugenie 
said in her harsh voice. 


“T and 


h Penis after I lost my hus- 
z band when the Germans invaded 


e7 few countries that would 
ke us.” She paused, a pause 
that seemed endless. “I had a 
child three and a half years old. 
She was killed near Verdun when 
Germans machine-gunned 


Ce) 
The man squatted on his heels. 
_ In this position the reflection of 
_ the searchlight fell upon his face. 
__ it was a big peasant’s face with 
* keen eyes and an upturned nose. 
‘He was wearing a black beret 
-and a blue linen smock over 
black trousers which might have 
belonged to his Sunday suit. 
pe “You can’t stay here,” he said. 
“It’s impossible. The gendarmes 
are only five miles away. They 
- come here every few days.” 
“We have a sick man with us,” 
T said. 
_ “That’s too bad. One ghooldt 
be sick nowadays ... but what 
can I do? Do you wish me to go 
to prison for you? To get shot? 
To be deported to Germany? Do 
you think I am one of the big 
shots?” He shook his head. 
“Ecoutez,’ he said, “I’m nothing. 
I have a family myself. My son 
is a prisoner of war. My daugh- 
ter will be married tomorrow. 
Married ... mon dieu! what a 
wedding it will be—with the few 
people we have left in Vernois— 
old women and‘old men and 18 


with you. I am the mayor of \ Ver- 
nois, but I cannot help you. Me 


‘be one or two, but not five—ah | 


non, certainly not five.” 
He leaned forward. “Don’t stare 


that way. I am not responsi- 


ble for it all. Moi, je suis hu- 
main.” He straightened up slow- 
ly. “You have to leave. It cannot 
be helped. I have my hands full 
with people who belong to Ver- 
nois. I’m sorry but I can’t.” 

He walked slowly down the 
hall. We looked after him until 
he closed the door behind him. 


THEN it was Sunday morning. It 
had become even colder. 

As I went out of the back door 
into the yard to wash myself, I 
saw a dense layer of yellowish 
gray clouds in the southwest, like 
clouds that bring snow for wind- 
less days and nights when the 
only sound is that of gently fall- 
ing fiakes. 

Ben was standing beside me. 
He knew what I was thinking. 
He had turned up his collar and 
was holding the dead stub of a 
cigarette in his thin lips. 

“That’s that,” he said finally. 

I nodded. In my mind I saw 
the road that led up into the 
Pyrenees. I saw it slowly being 
covered with snow; I saw the 
snow filling the upland hollows, 
gathering under cliffs, freezing 
at night to a hard, glazed sur- 
face that cut the hands when you 
tried to hold on to it. 

“We ought to try to save Ber- 
nard,”’ Ben said abruptly. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

I washed while Ben pumped 
for me. His hands had a bluish 


4.) “shay atin oar sant oie ee 


_ much he can stand? 


ahs y 
Ag thin film of ‘sweat, 


nd it.” 
"Tsee.” I stsed! at the reflec- 
ion of my face in the water. 


_. Maybe I couldn’t stand it either, 


I thought. Who knows’ how 

“We might talk to the mayor,” 
I said. “A sick man always has a 
better chance to be allowed to 
survive than a healthy one.” _ 

“Yeah,” Ben said. “You have to 
be sick for your brother to be- 
come your keeper. You know,” he 
said, turning his face towards 
the distant cloud, “I sort of like 
this mayor. I felt sorry for him 
when he talked about the wed- 
ding.” He paused. “Just imagine 
waiting all their lives for this 
very day, laboring, saving, talk- 
ing, and dreaming. Then its comes 
and there is a war on...” He 
eursed softly, turned abruptly 
towards me. “What would you 
say if we helped them fill their 
church?” 

“Their church?” I stared at 
him over the handkerchief with 
which I was drying my face. 
“You’re crazy.” 

“T wouldn’t know about that,” 
Ben said. ‘“What’s the difference? 
Doomed men can afford the lux- 
ury of being human, can’t they?” 

I nodded and went to the pump 
handle to pump for him. I saw 
him bending over the trough. He 
began to wash and it looked as 
if he was hiding the sadness of 
his eyes behind his hands. 


We cAuGHT sight of the church 
from the brow of a hill. It lay in 
a hollow, and the deeper we went 
into the hollow the warmer the 
air around us felt. 


“How do you feel?” I as 
“All right.” 
“Can. you make it?” 


‘ a ; 


and Ben, Se their Bee 
seemed exhausted; every nov 
and then he stood still to catch 
his breath, and when he walked 
he stared at the ground out of 
half-closed eyes. Lae 

Earlier in the morning he fas i 
refused to let himself be saved © 
alone. He had talked with us as_ 
if we were unreasonable children. 
How could we suggest such a 
thing? Didn’t we know that the — 
gendarmes would torture us if 
we didn’t tell them where he ae 
was? Did we want him to be £ 
responsible? f 

I turned my head. To. our right 
was a little hill. Then the hill © 
ended and the square in front of © 
the church was suddenly before — 
us, no more than a hundred 
yards away, slightly lower down 
than we were. All the people in 
the square had _ turned their 
heads to look at us. 

“Took at that,’ Ben murmured, 
“the whole community.” 
“What did you expect?” Eu- 
genie asked softly. “A private 

wedding?” 

I tried to smile. I saw that the 
others were making’ a similar 
effort and reflected that all our 
faces were contorted. 

“They’re staring at us as if we 
were lepers,” I said. 

We crossed the square. . The 
faces of the peasants did not 
change as we walked between 
them to the church door. 


Paaiehicr chy ithe? hand: Be 
d them walked a young man 
“ait 


he arm of an old woman. All 
them proceeded slowly down 
he aisle to where the priest stood 
n his white surplice. Beside the 
est was an acolyte who held a 
essel of holy water. The young 
& couple knelt and all sounds in 
_ the church ceased except the old 
‘woman’s weeping. 2 
_ We sat without looking at one 
another. The air in the church 
‘was heavy and sultry; it seemed 
ud to be smothering the priest’s 
- words. They were gentle words, 
a spoken by an old man. 
_ -“He gave His only Son,” the 


So loved us that He sacrificed 
- Himself for our salvation.” Then 
his. voice became indistinct once 
more; it murmured in a gentle, 
yer Biloeny incantation. 

, “Perhaps the Pyrenees are 
open after all,” Judith whispered 
_. suddenly. “Perhaps we ought to 
try anyway.” 

hoo With — Bernard?” I asked. 
_ “What if he breaks down?” 


at She did not reply. Like me, 
she was listening to the priest’s 
voice. 


“The rest is in God’s hands,” 
he was saying. “He will not fail 
to answer your prayers.” 

“Perhaps we could find some 
vehicle,” Judith had clenched her 
hands into fists in her lap. I saw 
how sharply the white knuckles 
protruded from the flesh. 

“It’s dangerous,” I said. 

“Why? What have we got to 
lose?” 

I did not know. All I knew was 
that the road would be closed, 


ying that it» 
again in spring. | 


the priest saying. 

“Oui, je le veux. 

“Et vous, Pauline, 
IOUS, = ene 

I did not hear the rest, because 


Judith began to talk again. She © 


had come close to me and she 


spoke in a whisper while tears — 


streamed down her face. “I can’t 
listen to this,’ she said. “It re- 
minds me of Frank and the hos- 
pital and the day he died. It re- 
minds me of so much that I could 
scream ... just scream and 
scream, until I couldn’t scream 


_ any longer.’ She put her head 
priest was saying, “and His Son © 


on her hands. It looked as if she 
were praying. We didn’t hear her, 
but we knew she was erying. 


IT wAs almost noon when we left 
the church. 

Ben said: “Let’s stay out in 
the open. We can sit down in the 
sun somewhere. If the gendarmes 
come they won’t find us right 
away, and that’s just as well.” 

We agreed and climbed the 
hill. The ground was soft under- 
foot and the air smelled of dry 
grass and blackberry leaves. 
When we reached the summit, we 
saw the Pyrenees spread out be- 
fore us. Over almost half their 
height they were covered with 
snow. It was not thick, but never- 
theless, it was snow. 

We sat down in silence and 
looked at the clouds. There was 
no point in talking, nor in think- 
ing of the past or the future. The 
sun felt warm through our 
clothes; this was the last day and 
there was no tomorrow. Now 


“Armand, Rate oo) pac a 
Pauline qui est ici présente pour ji 
votre légitime épouse?” I heard ~ 


vouleez- 


a — =< 


el a re 


-E ll five of cus to one cigarette— 
- we slept with our heads pil- 
lowed on our arms. The air was 
like. the gentle current of a river 


ae 


is too tired to swim. 
_ The sun set and we descended 
into the valley once more. Long 
strands of smoke hung above all 
_ the housetops, and here and there 
_ lights were already lit inside’ the 
_- houses. 
: AS we approached our own 
house, Ben suddenly gripped my 
_ arm. “TI closed that garden door,” 
he whispered. “I remember dis- 
tinctly doing it.” 

“What shall we do?” I asked. 
“Tf it’s the gendarmes—it has to 
happen sooner or later anyway. 
It might just as well be now.” 

“Not to me,” Bernard said. “I 
wanted to build a big fire tonight. 
I wanted to get warm. I wanted 
to sleep in a really warm room.” 

We listened for a while. As 
darkness fell the cold seemed to 


rise up out of the furrows of-the - 


fields and flow over the land. We 
stood and waited for something 
to happen, but nothing happened. 
Slowly we walked through the 
neglected garden in which the 
grass was already damp; we 
climbed the three worn steps to 
the door and went through the 
little hall into the room where 
we had spent the previous night. 
Ben lit a match and held it 
over his head. It cast a pale glow 
that moved slowly across .the 
room, along the cracked plaster 
of the walls, over the sacks of 
straw and over the two broken 
chairs. Then the glow of the 
match fell upon the table. 
“Look,” somebody whispered. 
“Just look.” 
Ben dropped the match and 


oked a eiecbetie® to 


in which one floats because one ~ 


us. It was s “our” fone an ordi- 
nary kitchen table covered witha 4 
tattered piece of oilcloth, Spotted — 
brown from frequent ironings” a 
in the past. It was a wretched 
little table, but on it there now © 
stood a bottle of wine and a bas- e 
ket with a large loaf of bread, — 
and candles in metal candlesticks. _ 

Again the match fell from — 
Ben’s hand and he lit another. 
He held it over his head and we | 
stood still in the same positions, 2 : 
looking at the table. ye 

“Let’s light a candle,” Bernard — 
said, almost whispering. “Let’s’ — 
sit around the table and drink — 
some of that wine.’ He took the © 
match from Ben’s hand and held _ 
it to a candlestick. “There’s a 
note,” he said softly. “Will some- 
one please read the note?” 

“Why don’t you read it your- 
self?” Ben asked. 

“T can’t.” Holding the candle in: 
his hand Bernard turned and 
passed the slip of paper to Ben. — 
His eyes were full of tears and 
when he blinked they began to: 
roll down his thin face. “T’ll hold 
the light for you,” he said ina 
choked voice. “You read it, Ben.” 

All of us looked at Ben. “It 
says...” he began, looking down 
at the paper, “it says.” He took 
a deep breath. “Well, damn it all 
it says—” He began to read: “It 
has been decided to let you stay. 

In the morning details ‘will be ar- 
ranged. The curé sends you the 
bread, the postmistress sends the 
candles, and I the wine.” 

Your Mayor” 

We didn’t speak for a long 
time. We just stood there and 
stared into the flickering light of 
the candles. 


‘ 


f John Hersey’s moving 
about the bell. There is 
cher story in Licata which 


a Pic nenies and made adod as a 
otlegger. 


ing—sulphur. The lords of sul- 
hur mines dwell in fine houses 
and rest, when they die, in huge 
marble mausoleums. But the rest 
- of Licata is poor beyond descrip- 
tion. There is not even enough 
water; it is sold by men whose 
_ donkeys are laden with goatskins 
filled with the precious liquid. 
_ This wretched place was long 
~ a stronghold of the Mafia, the 
“Black Hand” society whose 
_ methods of terror and assassina- 
. tion were later transplanted to 
- Ameriea and came to full flower 
in the gang warfare of prohibi- 
~ tion days. 

Among its leaders was Sam 
Todaro; known as “Black Sam” 
in Cleveland, where he became 
“king of the corn sugar barons” 


who provided the: raw materials - 


for the rotgut whisky being 
brewed in a thousand kitchen 
stills. At the peak of his career, 
Black Sam was making over 
$10,000 a month. 

He saved most of it. It was his 
ambition to go back to Licata 
and build a bigger house than 
those of the sulphur magnates. 


When he had been a pauper’s son 


they had treated him like dirt. 


He wanted to go back and really 2 3 


show them. 

So Black Sam started sending 
money to his brother, a barber, | 
who had stayed behind in Licata. — 
He instructed him to hire carpen- 
ters and masons and start build- 
ing the biggest and finest house 
in Licata. 

The brother did as he was told, 
and each month he wired Black 
Sam for more money. 

This went on for so long that © 
Black Sam grew suspicious. He 
wired his brother to take a pic- 
ture of the work completed up to 
that point and send it to him in | 
America. The brother, who en- 
joyed a rake-off from the con- 
tractors, had let them go on add- 
ing floor after floor. The house 
was well on the way toward be- 
ing Sicily’s first skyscraper when 
Black Sam received the picture. 
He cabled his brother: “Stop 
building. Put a roof on it.” The 
brother obeyed. 

Black Sam was frustrated in 
his plan to return by a person or 
persons unknown who one night 


io 


“is widow went back to 
a house in > Licata and took 
- Black Sam home with her, what 
was left of him, and buried him 
-. in the cemetery on the hill. He 
rests in a marble mausoleum. It 
is the finest in all Licata. 

so —William Miller 


* B@ PICKUP 

Wearing my G.I. mackinaw, 
which I use these days for knock- 
ing around in, I walked down the 
block on which the housing short- 
age has settled me. Classes had 
let out in the school opposite my 
rooming house but a lone little 
girl was still idling in the play 
yard. Suddenly she came loping 
across the street toward me. 

Her open plaid coat revealed a 
cinnamon-colored scarf tied in a 
flapping ascot. All of her hair but 
a chestnut dip was enveloped by 
a blue beret. 

- “How do you do?” she said. 

“Hello.” I smiled and continued 
on my way. 

“Were you in the Army?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

How old is she? I thought. She 
can’t be more than eight. 

_ “Ainjoying ene life?” she 
asked. 

“Uh-huh,” I aT 

“Were you an Officer?” 

“No, a staff sergeant.” 

“Ducky,” she said. “I preferred 
enlisted men. Were you over- 
seas?” 

NV. eS 22 

“Did you see The Best Years Of 
Our Lives.” 

CONOR. 

“Tt’s all about veterans. Did 
you see Till The End Of Time?” 
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fGhire treated: that Guy M: 
Where you going?” — ; 
“Uh—to the drugstore.” Se el 
“T’ll go with you. Did yeu z 
Margie?” me 
“But def,” I said. ‘He 
“You're so cute,” she said som- 
berly. “Are you married?” % sof 
“Uh-huh.” : 
“Oh, well, that’s all right.” " Sh 
looked up rapturously. / 
I quickened my pace. 
“Did you see the new Cagney 3 
picture?” ie 
“No.” pears a 
=a 
3 
. 
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“Tt. wasn’t fair. Not ‘enough | 
love. Do you like my new hair — 
style?” She ripped off her beret. | 

“Nice,” I said mildly, pausing — 
at the entrance to the corner 
drugstore. I decided to fight fire ~ 
with flame. Dramatically I low-. — 
ered my voice. “Listen, honey,my — 
wife’s coming home from work ~— 
any sec, and she gets off the 
trolley right here.” sy 

“Really?” ' 

“She’s got a terrible temper. If 
she found us together, there’s no 
telling what she might do.” 

“Ts that right?” Chestnut-Hair 

_was wide-eyed. 

“You never know a woman till 
you live with her, you know.” 

“That’s right! Did you see .?” 

“So you get how things are,” 
I interrupted, shrugging my 
shoulders. 

“TI understand,” she’ quavered. — 
Her fingers pressed my forearm 
compassionately. “I’ll go. And if 
we ever meet when she’s around, 
T’ll pretend I don’t know you.” 

I walked into the store. 

“A cherry coke with a dash of 
cyanide,” I said to the girl at the 
soda fountain. 


ened “You remind me hat 
Groucho Marx. Did you see ...?” 
—Hdwin A. Gross 


es bag thicker and longer 
than himself, he stood by the door 
- a thie barracks at attention, wait- 
= Beer busy serubbing web equip- 
= ‘ment and they passed back and 
bi forth without seeming to notice 
he was there. 
He must have stood, quiet like 
_that, for a full ten minutes before 
t -a corporal snapped at him. “I’m 
_ supposed to be here,” he said. 
“The first sergeant said I was. to 
sleep here.”’ 
_ “What’s your name?” the cor- 
poral asked. 
| “Tom Aritomi.” His voice was 
high, a little forced, neither apol- 
ogetic nor assured. 
_ “There’s a bed down here, next 
to Reilly,” the corporal said. 
. Later the only other comment 
~~ was from McClure: “Now we got 
a Jap with us.” 
Tom’s pale, yellow skin was 


is f. -. 
his features were "entail, his body 
squat. When he looked at you, ~ 
the slant of his eyes curved up- | 


ward until the pupils were lost 
and you were conscious only of 
two, tiny, darting movements. He 
worked hard and trained hard 
and never complained. 

The men, embarrassed and not 
quite understanding why, were 
neutral. All they knew was that 
he had been in a Japanese re- 
location camp somewhere in the 
West. This they received from 
Reilly, who, with all the brash- 
ness he had learned driving a 
cross-country van out of Jersey 
City, had managed once to “pin 
the Nip down.” 


There was a peculiar tension. 


about Aritomi that seldom re- 
laxed. If on a Sunday morning a 
crap game was started, he stood 
watching, a part of and yet apart 
from the men crouching on the 
floor. In indoctrination classes 
where the Japanese were de- 
scribed as blind worshippers of a 
fanatical code, he sat with the 
others, the same expressionless 
slant on his face. Witnessing his 
cold enthusiasm and energy, the 
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“Get at the end of the line!” 


Bee, 


; 


— a. 
Praia ens Y 


jokes, 


1 was McClure, a loose, long- 


legged mill hand from South 
Chicago who regarded his induc- 
tion as a personal injustice— 
“sucked in” was the way he put 


‘it. In formations, standing behind 
Aritomi’s stiff figure, he would 
twist his lips in contempt. . 

The pressure of training steadi- 
ly mounted. There were fewer 
and these were cracked 
without mirth, bitterly. Argu- 
‘ments grew, tempers were short. 
But Aritomi maintained his re- 
serve. He did not seem more tired 
or less tired. Some men wilted un- 
der the Carolina heat—the sweat 
on his forehead was thin. 

One evening, after a heavy, 
slashing rain, during which the 
men had marched, crawled, and 
dug howitzer pits, they lined up 
single file for chow. It was still 
drizzling. The order had just 


--ecome in that a four-hour night 


“session 


in the gun park was 
scheduled. The line, a weary mass 
of mud-fiecked leggings and 
soaked fatigues, moved more 
slowly. Aritomi was standing next 
to McClure. Behind him, chewing 
on a butt of a cigar, was Reilly. 

“Wish to Christ I was in Chi- 
cago,’ McClure remarked, dis- 
gusted. 

Then Aritomi said simply, “TI 
come from Chicago.” 

McClure turned, measured Ari- 
tomi for a split second, then said 


evenly, “Like hell you do.” 


“Sure. I come ... you know 
-where Taylor Street ... .” Ari- 
tomi’s voice, despite its flatness, 
was becoming friendly. 

“You come from Japan, 
Clure cut in. 


” Mce- 
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“You come from Japan!” Mc- 
Clure exploded. 
Aritomi’s thin mouth clamp d 
shut, his eyes shifted from M 
Clure to the line to McClure. 
“Tf it wasn’t for you sumbi 
in’ Japs, we wouldn’t be here.” 
McClure’s face was ugly. The lir 
halted, men began. circling je 
two, a further incitement to M 
Clure who stepped in front ot 
Aritomi, towering above him. 577 aa 
“Take it easy,” Reilly said. > 
“This slanty-eyed yellow... .” | 
McClure was _ spluttering “the 
words. He grabbed Aritomi’s left. 
shoulder. Aritomi’s hands were 
clenched, a tremor flickered over 
his chin, his eyes, almost con- 
cealed, were moist and uncertain. — 
“Break it up,” Reilly drawled. 
“Why you dirty, Jap-lovin’...” — 
McClure reached over and in a 
swift, sure movement caught © 
Reilly’s fatigue collar and jerked 
him out of line. With the same 
motion he swung and caught 
Reilly in the mouth, smashing the 
cigar into shreds over his lips. 
Immediately they were trading 
blows. McClure was taller and 
heavier, but Reilly was faster. A 
short, quick uppercut drew blood 
from the corner of McClure’s 
mouth. Someone in the crowd 
spoke, almost tentatively, “Watch 
his left, Reilly.’”” A moment later, 
someone else yelled,’ “Come on 
Reilly!” Then as if released from 
the pressure of the past weeks, 
from an aimless neutrality—from 
all sides came the encouragement, 
someone else yelled. “Come on 
Reilly. Give it to him, Reilly. 
Come on, Reilly!” 
——Michael De Capite 
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may come suddenly 


A story by Michael McLaverty 


um lifted stones and began 
hhrowing them into the lake, 
weaving web after web on_ its 
calm surface. He was about to 
_ throw a final stone into the water 
when a bird flew low over his 
head, its neck astrain, and its or- 
- ange-colored legs clear in the soft 
*, light. It was a wild duck. It 
’ eircled the lake twice, thrice, com- 
- ing lower each time and then with 
= a nervous flapping of wings it 
_ skidded along the surface, its legs 
- breaking the water into a series 
of silvery ares. Its wings closed, it 
lit silently, gave a slight shiver, 
and began pecking indifferently 
at the water. 


ee 


ph 


Colm with dilated eyes eagerly 

_ watched it making for the farther 
end of the lake. It meandered be- 
tween tall bulrushes, its body 
black and solid as stone against 
the ‘graying water. Then as if it 
had sunk it was gone. The boy 
ran stealthily along the bank 
looking away from the lake, pre- 
tending indifference. When he 
came opposite to where he had 
last seen the bird he stopped and 
peered through the sighing reeds 
whose shadows streaked the wa- 


ter in a maze of black strokes. In © 


front of him was a soddy islet 
guarded by the spears of sedge 
and-separated from the bank by 
a narrow channel of water. The 
water wasn’t too deep—he could 
wade across with care. 

Rolling up his short trousers he 
began to wade, his arms out- 
stretched, and his legs brown 
and stunted in the mountain wa- 
ter. As he drew near the islet, his 
feet sank in the cold mud nery- 


ously. Then one trouser fell and © 


dipped into the water; the boy 
dropped his hands to roll it up. 
He unbalanced, made a splashing 
sound, and the bird arose with 
a squawk and whirred away over 
the cliffs. For a moment the boy 
stood frightened. Then he clam- 
bered on to the soaked sod of 
land, which was splattered with 
sea gulls’ feathers and bits of 
wind-blown rushes. 

Into each hummock he looked, 
pulling back the long grass. At 
last he came on the nest, facing 
seawards. Two flat rocks dimpled 
the face of the water and between 
them was a neck of land matted 
with coarse grass containing the 
nest. It was untidily built of 


Illustration by 
Churchill Ettinger 


dried rushes, straw, and feathers, 
and in it lay one solitary egg. 
Colm was delighted. He looked 
around and saw no one. The nest 
was his. He lifted the egg; smooth 
and green as the sky, with a faint 
tinge of yellow like the reflected 
light from a buttercup; and then 
he felt he had done wrong. He 
put it back. He knew he shouldn’t 
have touched it and he wondered 
would the bird forsake the nest. 

A vague sadness stole over him 
and he felt in his heart he had 
‘sinned. Carefully smoothing out 
his footprints he hurriedly left 


the islet. The sun had now set 
and the cold shiver of evening en- 
veloped him, chilling his body and 
saddening his mind. 


IN THE morning he was up and 
away to school. He took the grass 
rut that edged the road, for it 
was softer on the bare feet. His 
house was the last on the western 
headland and after a mile or so 
he was joined by Paddy McFall; 
both boys, dressed in similar 
hand-knitted blue jerseys and 
gray trousers, carried homemade 
school bags. Colm was full of the 


Sad: as soon as he joined his 5 
on said aoe 


~ And how do you know it’s a 
wild duck’s?” asked Paddy, 

_ slightly jealous. | 

~ “Sure I saw her with my own 

two eyes, her brown speckled 
back with a crow’s patch on it, 
and her yellow legs 
= “Where is it?” interrupted 
_ Paddy in a challenging tone. 

“Tm not going to tell you, for 
; you'd rob it!” 

“Aach! I suppose ive a tame 
duck’s you have or maybe an old 
-gull’s. ” 

Colm put out his tongue at 
him. “A lot you know!” he said, 

“for a gull’s egg has spots and 
this one is greenish-white, for I 
had it in my hand.” 

_ And then the words he didn’t 
want to hear rushed from Paddy 
~ in a mocking chant, “You had it 
In your hand! ... She’ll forsake 
~ it! She’ll forsake it! She’ll for- 
sake it!” he said, skipping along 
the road before him. 
Colm felt as if he would choke 
_ or cry with vexation. 
“His mind told him that Paddy 
. was right, but somehow he 
couldn’t give in to it and he re- 
plied: “She’ll not forsake it! 
She’ll not! I know she’ll not!” 
But in school his faith wavered. 
Through the windows he could 
see moving sheets of rain—rain 
that dribbled down the panes, fill- 
ing his mind with thoughts of the 
lake creased and chilled by wind; 
the nest sodden and black with 
wetness; and the egg cold as a 
cave stone. He shivered from the 
thoughts and fidgeted with the 
inkwell cover, sliding it back- 
wards and forwards mechanical- 
ly. The mischievous look had 


as he out 


He was no time at all at his a z 


dinner of potatoes and salted fish 
until he was out in the valley, 
now’smoky with drifts of slant- 
ing rain. Opposite the islet he en- 
tered the water. The wind was 
blowing into his face, rustling 
noisily the rushes heavy with the 
dust of rain. A moss-cheeper, 
swaying on a reed like a mouse, 
filled the air with hight cries of 
loneliness. 

The boy reached the islet, his 
heart thumping with excitement, 
wondering did the bird forsake. 
He went slowly, quietly, on to the 
strip of land that led to the nest. 
He rose on his toes, looking over 
the ledge to see if he could see 
her. And then every muscle taut- 
ened. She was on, her shoulders 
hunched up, and her bill lying 
on her breast as if she were 
asleep. Colm’s heart hammered 
wildly in his ears. She hadn’t for- 
saken. He was about to turn 
stealthily away. Something hap- 
pened. The bird moved, her neck 
straightened, twitching nervously 
from side to side. The boy’s head 
swam with lightness. He stood 
transfixed. The wild duck with a 
panicky flapping, rose heavily, 
and flew off towards the sea.... 

A guilty silence enveloped the 
boy. ... He turned to go away, 
hesitated, and glanced back. at 
the bare nest; it’d be no harm to 
have a look. Timidly he ap- 
proached it, standing straight, 
and gazing over the edge. There 
in the nest lay two eggs. He drew 
in his breath with delight, 
splashed quickly from the island, 
and rah off whistling in the rain. 
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High Blood Pressure 
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A NEW TREATMENT 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 
illustrated By DR. FRANK NETTER 


A tested treatment for hypertension is here presented 


for the first time in any journal for lay readers 


ABOUT ten years ago a Shadow no 
larger than a man’s hand ap- 
peared in the life of a friend of 
mine whom I shall cail Jim 
Brown. In the course of a routine 
he was told 
that his blood pressure was above 
normal. The doctor was not 
alarming. He advised Jim Brown 
to take it easy for a while and to 
forget about it, counting on na- 
ture to take care of itself. 

Jim had a brief period of con- 
cern. He remembered that his 
father had been a victim of high 
blood pressure and had died at 
the age of 50. He wondered 
whether such a disease was in- 
herited. But he was a busy law- 
yer with a growing practice. He 
was only 32 and felt full of energy 
and ambition. He could not spend 
time fretting about his health. 
He had a wife, a very young 
daughter, and a second child on 
the way. He continued all his 
activities with his accustomed 
vigor; there was little reason to 
do otherwise. 


Five years of normal living 
passed. Jim didn’t think much ~ 
more about health than did the ~ 
average person of his age. Occa- 
sionally, when he climbed a lot of 
stairs, his breath was short. But 
after all, he was getting older and 
didn’t have the time to keep ia 
the physical trim of an athlete. 
He put on some weight, but he 
was a six-footer, and if he scaled 
close to 200 pounds, he was mere- 
ly acquiring a mature figure. 

One day Jim found he was hav- 
ing trouble with his vision; some- 
thing like spots were appearing 
before his eyes. Then another 
strange thing happened to him. 
When he awoke in the mornings, 
there was a heavy pressure on 
his chest. One evening Jim casual- 
ly mentioned the peculiar things 
happening to his eyes and chest 
to his brother-in-law, who was ai 
physician. The latter, just as cas- 
ually, suggested that Jim come 
and see him at his office. Jim did, 
and was examined. The brother- 
in-law said that the blood pres- 
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he danger line. 
“Ts there anything I can ae to 
it down to normal?” Jim 


‘N ot much,” he was told. “Try 
not to work so hard. Try to rest 
ore. Try not to worry.” 
Jim tried to cut down on his 
- work a little and get more rest. 
About two years ago Jim de- 
ided to increase his life insur- 
ance. His insurance agent ar- 
ranged for an appointment with 
-a doctor. When Jim had gone, the 
doctor phoned the agent. 
~ “P—Does this Jim mean anything 
a: to you?” the doctor asked. 
- “T’ve known him for 20 years, 
he’s a close friend. Why?” 
“Well, further insurance is 
out,” the doctor said. “You’d bet- 
ter tell it to him straight. His 
_. blood pressure is high. Unless 
something drastic is done, he 
hasn’t long to live.” 
The startled insurance agent 
- went to see Jim and told him 
what the doctor had said. Jim 
. ‘was shaken. He had known his 
health wasn’t good but hadn’t re- 
alized it was so precarious. He 
called his brother-in-law, the phy- 
sician, and insisted that some- 
thing be done. The brother-in-law 
took him to one of New York’s 
most eminent specialists. The 
specialist agreed that Jim’s con- 
dition was serious but counseled 
only rest and no worry. 

Jim concluded that psychother- 
apy might help him. He went to 
see a psychoanalyst three or four 
times a week. Often his blood 
pressure readings were lower for 
the rest of the day after a visit 
with the psychoanalyst. But the 
next morning they were disturb- 
ingly high again. 


reat 
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relief, Jim’s trouble i 


Ar azout this time Jim heard © 
about the surgical technique ~ 
called a sympathectomy. All re- 
ports indicated it was a delicate, 
serious operation involving the _ 
cutting of a chain of nerves run- 
ning along the spinal column. 
But Jim realized that drastic 
measures were in order, and he 
arranged to see a Boston surgeon. 

On the train to Boston he met 
a physician who was himself a 
victim of hypertension, that is, 
high blood pressure. This Dr. T. 
had a grimmer history. On a pre- 
vious visit to Boston the surgeon 
had declined to operate on him ~ 
for fear that there would not be 
an even chance of success. In re- 
cent weeks. Dr. T. had been try- 
ing out a special diet he had read 
about in a medical journal. His — 
blood pressure had come down a 
bit, and he hoped the surgeon 
would now agree to operate. 

Jim and Dr. T. met that eve- 
ning in Boston after their exam- 
inations. Jim had been told he 
was a good prospect. Dr. T. had 
been told that he would now be 
acceptable for an operation. 

Dr. T. telephoned his wife in 
New York to tell her the good 
news. She was delighted but cau- 
tious. Didn’t he think he ought to 
look into the diet more thorough- 
ly since it had been helpful? Why 
not get in touch with the man 
who had worked it out and see 
whether it could do any more for 
him before he submitted to sur- 
gery? Dr. T. agreed that his wife’s 
point of view had merit and can- 
celed his appointment to be oper- 
ated on the next day. He and Jim 


Just above the kidneys are the suprarenal 


glands, which sometimes are blamed for 
increased blood pressure. Sympathectomy 
is an operation to remove sympathetic 
nerves or reducing stimulation. 


ganglia, 


returned to New York together, 
and when they parted, Dr. T. 
promised to keep Jim informed of 
any progress with the diet. 

Jim could not make up his 
-mind about the sympathectomy. 
The operation was said to have 
cured many people but apparent- 
ly it had disturbing by-products. 

Jim knew, however, that he 
was now fighting for time. Dur- 
ing the tests in Boston his sys- 
tolic blood pressure, which is the 
maximum pressure of the heart 
as it contracts, had been 194; his 
diastolic pressure, which is the 
minimum pressure during the 
-heart’s resting period, had been 
124. Normal for a man of 40 
would be about 124 for systolic 
blood pressure, and 83 for dias- 
tolic blood pressure. 

In February, 1946, shortly after 
- his return from Boston, Jim went 
down to Arkansas and after three 
weeks of hot spring baths and 
rest, his blood pressure decreased. 


New York and his work, it shot: 
up again. 


Then for several weeks. he took 
injections of testosterone and — 
then of pituitary extract. Neither 


did any good. The two hormones | te 


were tried in combination. There > 
was no improvement. 


As Jim’s anxieties deepened, he : 


received a letter from Dr. T. from 


Durham, North Carolina. Dr. T. 


was excited and urgent. 
‘Drop everything,” he wrote, 


“and take this treatment. It 


works, it works.” 


Jim dropped everything and ar- 
ranged to see Dr. Walter Kemp- 
ner, assistant professor at the 
Duke University School of Medi- 


cine, the man responsible for the 
special diet treatment. It was late | 


ie 


June. Jim was then 41. He set > 


out for Durham. 

In Durham, Jim checked in at 
a boarding house. The next day 
he met Dr. Kempner, who turned 
out to be a slight, middle-sized, 


alert man with thinning hair, a 


quiet voice, and keen eyes. Dr. 
Kempner, Jim found out later, 
had been born and trained in 
Germany, and in 1934 had been 


_brought to this country. by Dr. 


F. M. Hanes, formerly Professor 
of Medicine of Duke University, 
who chose him as one of the most 
promising young scientists in 
Europe. 

Jim’s first week in Durham 
was spent in undergoing a Series 
of tests, among them blood analy- 
ses, urinalyses,. X-rays of the 
heart and abdomen, and photo- 
graphs of the eye grounds. When 
he was not needed for tests, he 
was free to go where he wished 
and eat where and what he 
wished. He was not a hospital 
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case, which was fortunate, since 


Dr. Kempner’s limited facilities 
were even more limited when it 
- eame to providing for bed-ridden 
-patients—those with advanced 
- nephritis or uremia, with severe 
- eardiac failure or malignant hy- 
-pertension. Jim discovered that 
Dr. Kempner. could take only 
about 30 cases at a time, and a 
_ good many of these had to live 


in boarding houses. 


AT THE end of a week Jim was 


told that he would be accepted as 


a patient for the diet treatment. 
Five weeks of dieting under strict 


- supervision, with the results to 


be checked daily, were decreed 
for him. But he was warned that 
the dieting must go on for a very 
long time, perhaps even for the 
rest of his life. He soon discov- 
ered that his new regimen was a 


' grueling test of self-discipline. 


The diet? Ascetically simple. 
Its base was rice—white or brown 
—hboiled in water, with no sea- 
soning of any kind except sugar. 
With it Jim could have fresh or 


cooked fruits; only sugar could 


be used in the cooking. Fruit 
juices were the only liquids per- 
mitted. Milk and even water were 
barred. Vitamin pills rounded out 


a diet that came to about 2400 


calories a day. 

Jim was told to take his meals 
with the other patients living 
outside the hospital at one of two 
boarding houses where the rice 
diet was conscientiously prepared. 
He remembers those first meals 
vividly. The food had virtually no 
taste. Jim would sit over his rice 
for an hour, feeling like an in- 
fant learning to eat. 

For Jim and his fellow-patients, 
food was naturally the chief 
topic of conversation. They were 
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been living on C rations. They re- 
called luscious steaks smothered’ 


in onions, cuts of rare roast beef. 


swimming in pan gravy, French 
and Italian and Chinese cooking. 
Food became almost an obsession. 
A brilliantly colored photograph 
of curried shrimp, torn from a 
magazine, became Jim’s_ pin-up 
picture. : 

The first two weeks spent on 
this rigorous diet were the hard- 
est for Jim, though it would be 
erroneous to conclude that suc- 
ceeding weeks were easy to take. 
But suddenly Jim began to dis- 
cern a mild flavor in the rice and 
in fruit and fruit juices. It was 
not, he learned, that he had 
found hidden attractions in rice 
but that the chemistry of his 
body had altered. Since the diet 
did not contain any salt he was 
more responsive to the bland 
tastes of his daily food. 

Jim saw Dr. Kempner every 
day and was given regular tests 
in the laboratories. Dr. Kempner 
was concerned with objective 
tests—with improvements’ as 
shown in the electrocardiogram 
reading, the reaction of the heart 
and eyes, analyses of the blood 
and urine. 

As the five weeks on the rice 
diet drew to a close Jim felt bet- 
ter and better. His blood pressure 
was 120, systolic, and 89, diastolic. 
His heart, which had become en- 
larged, returned to normal. His 
eyesight, which had been im- 


. paired, was clearing up. His dis- 


ease, in short, had been arrested, 
and lost ground regained. 


How had this come about? Jim 
did not understand all the tech- 
nical procedures, but he asked 
Dr. Kempner for enlightenment 
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: _Dr. Kempner let him 
da copy of a paper he had 


“written for the North Carolina 
_ Medical Journal in 1945 and an- 
- other he had read before the Sec- 


tion of Medicine of the New York 
Academy of Medicine on Janu- 
ary 15, 1946. 

What Jim learned, though some 


- of the charts were so technical he 


had to skip over them, and what 
he realized from studying his 
own case history, was that Dr. 
Kempner has made a contribu- 
tion to medicine of profound im- 


portance. What magnifies its im- 


portance is the fact that it is an 
approach to arresting one of the 
most dreaded, stubborn, and 
widespread diseases that affect 
human beings. For hypertension 
ranks as one of the most deadly 
afflictions in America. Dr. Kemp- 


ner points out that more than 


300,000 deaths in the U. S. are at- 
tributed to it annually.° 
One thing must be made clear 


emphatically: Dr. Kempner does 
~ not claim that he has found the 


cure-all. He believes that less 
rigorous ways of arresting the 
disease may be discovered. And 
he does not claim that his way 
is successful with all patients. In 
fact, he has written that the diet 
was beneficial in 65 per cent of 
his cases up to February, 1945. 
He said at that time: “The diet 
has been ineffective in 75 of 
the 213 patients treated (35 per 
cent), if we judge according to 
rigid standards and include 27 
patients who were in a critical 
condition when started on the 
diet and who died after an aver- 
age period of 25 days.” 

In January, 1946, he reported 
before the New York Academy of 
Medicine “that in 203 of 322 pa- 


ase on rok of aioe othe 
forms of. therapy had previously 
been tried, the rice diet led to ob- 
jective improvement.” 4 
In fact, Dr. Kempner has been : 
meticulously scientific and has 
confined himself to a few papers © 
and lectures before medical SO- | 
cieties. He has seen popularized 
accounts of medical developments _ 
that promised sufferers the moon. 
He insists that the facts be fold @ 
precisely as he has found them. 
One must agree with him that. it 
is far better to err on the side of — 
caution than to awaken what may ~ 
be futile hopes. ve 


b 


How did Dr. Kempner arrive at 
his approach? It is accepted that 
one of the roots of hypertension 
and allied ailments is in a dis- 
eased kidney. It has been widely 
assumed that the trouble arises 
when the excretory function of 
the kidney is out of kilter. Dr. | 
Kempner conducted his experi- 
ments on the theory, suggested 
by his studies of the metabolism — 
of surviving kidney cells, that the 
metabolic function of the kidney 
might be the source of the 
trouble. 

Dr. Kempner’s working hy- 
pothesis was “that the ordinary 
mixed diet may contain constit- 
uents which increase the produc- 
tion of ‘abnormal,’ harmful sub- 
stances by the diseased kidney 
cells.” In other words, the ordi- 
nary diet might-be harmful to the 
patient because of the kidney’s 
inability to carry out its func- 
tion as an organ of metabolism, 
the process by which the sub- 
stances ingested are transformed 
into energy or into tissue-build- 
ing material. If that were So, 
then the kidney’s failure to do its 
job properly in the function of 


vessels, thus increasing 
“peripheral resist-_ 
ance” to blood flow— 
ond tension. 


The heart must pump 


blood with greater 
force to overcome the 
increased “peripheral 
resistance—raising > 


blood pressure. 


The production of toxic 
“pressure raising” sub- 
stances by the kidneys 
can be minimized by 


proper diet regulating 


5 High blood pressure is the body’s method of combating constriction of small blood vessels. — 
_ This schematic diagram shows the three key points of hypertension and dietary treatment. 


metabolism might play a role, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the devel- 
opment of hypertension, vascu- 
lar retinopathy, encephalopathy, 
heart lesions, and new kidney 
disease. 

Dr. Kempner decided to try re- 
‘placing the ordinary mixed diet 
with one limited to rice, sugar, 
fruit, and fruit juices, supple- 
mented by vitamins and iron. Of 
course, many other medical men 
had set up dietary restrictions for 


people suffering from hyperten- 
sion and allied diseases. Diets 
containing rice and other cereals 
had been prescribed by some; 
fruit and fruit juices by others. 
A diet poor in salt and fat in- 
gredients was not an unusual 
prescription. But Dr. Kempner 
eliminated all protein, fat, and 
salt except that contained in rice 
and fruit, and was the first to set 
up such an uncompromising 
regimen. 4 


ony eindsnaneniniee I ne aT 


used | only objective results such 
of edem 


om insufficiency of the meta- 
function of the kidney 


. either was evident or could not 

be ruled out.” Being a careful 
- scientist, he said no more about 
_ the choice of patients. But it can 


be reported that he has been at 
pains to take some of the hardest 


_and most advanced cases. And in 
his findings, 


he frankly gives 
ease histories of failures as well 
as successes. 

In his sober account of his 
findings, Dr. Kempner wrote: 

“It is not unusual for the 

weight to decrease more or less 
markedly during the first 20 
days. The reason for this weight 
loss may be that the amount of 
food given does not cover the 
ealorie requirements; in such 
cases, the amount of food must 
be increased, unless reduction of 
weight is indicated. Another rea- 
son may be that the patient does 
not eat the full amount of his 
diet during the first period of ad- 
justment. The most frequent 
cause is the loss of visible or in- 
visible edema. One patient with 
marked edema, for example, lost 
63 pounds within the first 16 days 
of the diet. 
“During the first few weeks of 
the rice regime hospitalization 
greatly facilitates the study and 
treatment of the patient, but rest 
in bed, unless the severity of the 
disease demands it, is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

“A great number of patients on 
the rice diet have experienced 
marked relief from giddiness, 
headache, mental sluggishness 
and depression, and easy fatiga- 
bility. Such subjective improve- 
ment has not been accepted as 


_ blood pressure, 


and changes in 
chemistry finding: 
eye 
heart size, and_ electrocard 

grams, have been used to deter 
mine the effect of the treatment. 


and bloo 


THE layman could hardly follow 
a full technical account of the ob- 
jective results of Dr. Kempner’s s 
work, but we may take the find- 
ings in heart size, and ing eye 
grounds, which show the tissue A 
and the blood vessels in the back - . 
of the eyes, as two of the most © 
dramatic examples of what hap- 
pens as a result of this rigid diet 
treatment. 

Enlargement of the heart usu- | 
ally accompanies hypertension, — 
and where the ailment is chronic, — 
it has been supposed that the 
heart stays enlarged. In his re-_ 
port, Dr. Kempner wrote that it 
was expected that the rice re- 
gime, at best, might prevent the 
usual progressive course of the 
disease, the further increase in 
heart size, and other manifesta- 
tions of heart ailments. Then he 
went on to say that the chest © 
films and_ electrocardiagrams 
show that, even in chronic nephri- 
tis and hypertensive vascular 
disease, the rice diet may lead to 
such an improvement of the 
heart that it may become normal 
in size and that other cardiogram 
manifestations will be cleared up. 

In the understatement char- 
acteristic of the objective scien- 
tist, he remarked at this point, 
“We really did not anticipate 
these findings.” 

Equally striking were the ef- 
fects of the rice regimen on retin- 
opathy, a disease of the retina, 
the innermost layer at the back 
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Inside the eye of a normal person, seen 
through an ophthalmoscope, are healthy blood 
vessels. At right, hypertension results in 
haziness of the disc area (D—point of en- 
trance of optic nerve), _hemorrhages (H). 


a of the eyeball. In cases of hyper- 

tension, hemorrhages or dis- 

charges cloud the retina and 

_ make for deterioration of the eye- 
sight. Dr. Kempner found that 

the diet helped to clear up the 

- trouble, although the process re- 

_ quired a period of months. 

- Up to 1945 thirty-three patients 

with eye complications followed 
the rice diet for at least eight 

weeks. In 30, eye ground photo- 
graphs were taken before and 
after treatment; in three, only 
after treatment. 

- Dr. Kempner’s findings 
these patients follow: 

“Tn one patient, the retinopathy 
became worse. In eleven patients, 
the retinopathy not only came to 

a standstill, but papilledema, 
hemorrhages, and exudates par- 
tially cleared up. In 21 of the 33 
patients, the retinopathy im- 
proved greatly or even cleared up 
completely under the rice regime. 
Five patients who had not been 
able to recognize objects regained 


for 


their eyesight to such an extent ~ 


that they were able to read fine 
print.” 


TO RETURN to my friend, Jim. 
When his five weeks of taking the 
diet treatment under Dr. Kemp- 


ge ner’s , ‘direct - super 


over, he went home. 


wei Sar 
‘Jess than 150 pounds, but he — 
looked more youthful and could. 5 
work as energetically as he had 
when he had started as a lawyer | 


20 years before. 

In accordance with Dr. Kemp- 
ner’s ‘instructions, Jim remained 
on the rice diet. He wanted to 
live, and if this was the way to 
do it, he would follow it. He 
thought of another patient who 
had come down to Durham, had 
eaten two meals of the rice diet 
and had walked out, saying, “If 
this is the way I’ll have to eat 


for the rest of my life, the hell 


with it.” : 

It was not easy for him, and 
he had to solve a number of sim- 
ple social problems. He could not 
take meals in restaurants be- 
cause even a plain rice dish is 
prepared with seasoning. He 
made it a point to take all his 
meals at home whenever possible. 
If he went to a dinner party, he 
carried his rice with him, and ate 
it slowly as the others consumed 
their savorouS meats and des- 
serts. Even at home, when he 
dined with his family, he found 
it was difficult for him and for 
them. He decided that it would be 
better if he ate his rice alone be- 
fore the family sat down to din- 
ner. Then he did not mind join- 
ing them at the table and munch- 
ing fruit or sipping fruit juice 
while they ate. 

Nowadays he has few night- 
mares about food, and the 
thought of fine, spacious eating 
does not trouble him excessively. 

Jim eats four meals a day now, 
the fourth before bedtime. Since 
he takes in much less food than 
the normal American, he requires 
a bit of nourishment during the 


e office and eats some when he 
-_at home and at work, Jim went 
back to Durham for a checkup. 
2 He received the same tests he had 
taken while hee was there for six 
weeks, and Dr. Kempner found 
- him almost without symptoms of 
the disease. Dr. Kempner allowed 
Jim a little leeway with his diet, 
granting him permission to eat 


some tomato every other day and . 


a bit of baked potato every now 
and then. 

In December, Jim returned to 
Durham for another checkup. 
This time Dr. Kempner told him 
he could have various vegetables 
—equal to about half a tomato— 
every day. He was also allowed 
an ounce of meat several times a 
week, and about three ounces of 
alcoholic liquids. Jim understood, 
as Dr. Kempner had pointed out, 
that modifications of diet were 
made generally at the insistence 
of the patients and that even 
“slight modifications change the 
character of the diet and may 
spoil the entire effect.” He real- 
ized, as Dr. Kempner had writ- 
ten, that “where a critical condi- 
tion of kidney, heart, or retina 
exists, any compromise may be 
too much, and the patient may 
have to pay for the few excep- 
tions with the reappearance of 
all the signs and symptoms of 
the disease.” 

Jim found that what Dr. Kemp- 
ner had once told him was true— 
that intelligent handling by the 
patient of the food allowed might 
produce subtle shadings of taste 
and break the monotony of the 
diet. Jim tried baking his rice and 
he liked it better that way. He 
concocted a dressing made of ap- 


hu * mes added_.a fillip to the taste of his | 
In October, after two months | es i ies oe 


i * ye 


ple juice, lemon juice, vinegar, — 


and other permitted items, which _ 
vegetable. 


Jim would like to spread the 
gospel of Dr. Kempner’s work. Dr. _ 
Kempner would certainly like to — 
see his findings used more widely. _ 
In view of his limited facilities, — 
patients sometimes have to wait | 
for many months. People suffer- 
ing from hypertension are warned — 
not to rush off to Durham, North 
Carolina, without arranging for © 
an appointment. Another word 
of warning: It would be danger- 
ous for sufferers to try the treat- 
ment on themselves, since such a 
drastic regime as the rice diet 
should not be undertaken without 
careful supervision. 

As for making Dr. Kempner’s' 
treatment available throughout. 
the country, that is no easy mat- — 
ter. The training of other phy- 
sicians by Dr. Kempner in his 
techniques would require years, 
for it takes just as much patience 
and diligence to learn the meth- 
ods of a good physician as it 
takes to acquire the skill of a 
great surgeon. But if such trained 
physicians could be developed, 
then the next step would be the 
establishment of clinics in a large 
number of American centers. 
That, of course, would require 
huge sums of money. 

You can take it from my friend, 
Jim, that no sum of money would 
be excessive. After all, his tleod 
pressure is now normal, his heart 
is now sound, his vision is clear 
again, and he has been granted 
the gift of added years of life. 
The shadow that blighted his 
days and haunted his nights has 
been wiped out, thanks to Dr. 
Walter Kempner. 
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—NEW STYLE 


IN THE library of a New York brownstone house, 
12 men assemble every Thursday evening. They have 
in common two important things: they are all mar- 
ried, not too successfully, and they want to know 
why their married life isn’t happier. 

These 12 men, and others like them, are learning 
a simple lesson: that talking one’s troubles out may 
help—if wisdom is somewhere in the room. Wisdom 
is in this room, in the person of Dr. Abraham Stone, 
a short, slight man with kindly eyes and an imposing 
set of mustaches. 

Before Dr. Stone calis the meeting to order he has 
already talked privately with each of his “pupils.” 
He knows why they have come here, to the Margaret 
Sanger Research Clinic. Usually, though not always, 
it is some sexual maladjustment. 

Dr. Stone asks one of the husbands to describe his 
situation. There’s no particular reluctance—these 
men are hungry to talk about their troubles. As the 
others listen their faces light up with surprise. You 
can almost hear them thinking, “Why, that’s the 
jam I’m in!” Soon a free-for-all discussion is in full 
swing. After some two hours each man in the room 
has thrashed out his problems. More—he’s gained the 
warm reassurance which comes when one human 
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3 We've learned a lot about starting and stopping human reproductio 
= since the days when Margaret Sanger went to ja 
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being finds that a problem which has him over a 
barrel is common to other intelligent people. Z 

Dr. Stone’s mild voice intrudes as little as possible. | ae 
The chief value of this baring of repressed facts and rE 
feelings, he knows, lies in the relief of anxiety. In + 
subsequent meetings of the same group—there are 
usually four sessions—the husbands, now slightly i 
less harassed, will start applying to their emotional 
difficulties the same common sense they use in their 
offices. 

Meanwhile, under the guidance of a woman physi- - 
cian, the 12 wives are holding a similar series of 
discussions. 

Does this group therapy, as psychologists call its 
work? Yes, with scores and scores of husbands and 
wives. It’s cheaper, quicker, and considerably more 
interesting than Reno. 

The organization which sponsors this new type of 
marriage guidance service was once known as the 
Birth Control League of America. But the scope of 
its work broadened so tremendously a.few years ago 
that the old name became plainly inadequate. Now 
it is called the Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, Inc. It is no longer interested merely in 
limiting the size of families. It is trying to improve 
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- been won. Polls show that about 


both marriage and parenthood 
' from every possible psychological 


as well as medical angle. 
he Si, 


Margaret Sanger’s historic cru- 
sade to make contraceptives 
available to wives has largely 


eight out of ten adults, including 


_ a majority of Catholics, approve 
i 


steps to make birth control in- 
‘formation available. The Planned 


Fin 


iy 


- Parenthood Federation’s 


new 
‘drive goes far beyond the cau- 
tious boundaries of the original 
birth control movement. 


| Spacing the Blessed Events 


STRONGER rather than smaller 
families are the new goal, and 
the Federation thinks this can 
- best be achieved. by intelligent 
spacing of children. Hence its 
first aim is to make child-spacing 
services available to all married 
couples who cannot afford pri- 
vate physicians. 

Six million couples, it is esti- 
mated, have no place to go for 
reliable information on_ tech- 
niques. Only 265 of our 1300 pub- 
lic health clinics, and only 69 of 
our 4000 hospitals, provide con- 
traceptive information. 

In spite of the long campaign 
of public education, some doctors 
still refuse to tell their patients 
about birth control. One mother 
who had had six children and 
two miscarriages in 13 years 
wrote to the Federation: “Our 
doctor told me after the birth 


of the third child that I should 
not have any more, but gave us 
a silly answer when we asked 
what we could do about limiting 
our family unit. I feel now that 
if I were to become pregnant 
again I would have an abor- 
tion. . . I sincerely feel it is a sin 
to bear children that you cannot 
feed and clothe properly.” 


Preventing Abortion 

EMPLOYERS who hire large num- 
bers of married women workers 
are becoming concerned with the 
matter of child-spacing. In our so- 
ciety babies, little as they are 


aware of it, are closely involved- 


in our whole industrial structure. 
The fact is that there is still far 
from adequate protection of ma- 
ternal health in industry. 

Many companies continue sim- 
ply to let it be known that a 
woman worker will be “released” 
from employment. as soon as she 
is pregnant. If she is not finan- 
cially or psychologically ready to 


stop work and have her child, 


she often resorts to abortion. 
Hence abortion, a cause of illness 
and absenteeism, becomes a prob- 
lem of deep concern to many far- 
sighted employers and unions. * 

During the war, flourishing 
abortion rings in many war cen- 
ters gave proof of the prevalence 
of this practice. Illegal abortions 
are today estimated at more than 
350,000 annually, bringing costly 
invalidism and much tragedy in 
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their wake, and accounting for 
- one fourth of all maternal deaths. 
. Significantly, 90 per cent of these 


abortions are among married 


- women, many of them mothers, 
-_ whose deaths leave orphans. And 


for every woman who dies as a 
result of an illegal abortion three 
are made sterile. These facts are 
not funny. 


The Mystery of Infertility 
AND NOW to the second phase 
of the Federation’s fourfold pro- 
gram. At this point we go into 
reverse, for point two is in a 
sense the opposite of point one: 
to encourage pregnancy instead 
of limiting it—in other words, to 
help childless couples to have 
children. 

Here’s the sad fact: one cut of 
every 12 couples in our country 
today is unable to have children. 

Infertility is still but little un- 
derstood. But even the limited 
knowledge now available indi- 
eates that about a third of the 
childless couples could have chil- 
dren. There are only 45 services 
in the United States where child- 
less couples can go for help The 
Federation is doing all it can to 
encourage more such clinics. 

Research has shown—this will 
come as a dismal surprise to a 
large number of chest-thumping 
male animals—that childlessness 
is not always the result of physi- 
cal defects in the wife. The hus- 
band turns out to be the infertile 


/ 


member of the team in about half 
of the cases. 


Husbands and Wives Need Education ae 


EDUCATION for marriage ‘and 
parenthood forms the third part 
of the program. A few of the — 
Planned Parenthood clinics have — 
set up marriage guidance serv-_ 
ices, but the program is still in~ 
its infancy. Dr. Stone’s work in — 
group therapy will undoubtedly — 
spread to other clinics because — 
individual therapy is prohibitive- 
ly costly and time-consuming. — 

But the Federation’s aims are 
still broader. Its leaders believe 
that education for marriage and. 
parenthood should begin at birth © 
and be carried forward in the 
home, the school, and the church. — 
In the few secondary schools and 
colleges where it has been tried 
out, this has already proved 
enormously popular with young — 
people. 

The most pressing argument | 
for such a program is that buga-. 
boo, the divorce rate. So long as 
one marriage in every three, on 
the average, ends in divorce, — 
something obviously needs to be 
done to give young people better — 
preparation for matrimony. 


The Perfect Contraceptive? 

RESEARCH is the remaining item 
in the Federation’s four-part pro- 
gram. The aims are a better un- 
derstanding of human reproduc- 
tion, and the discovery of the per- 


ect contraceptive. There are, of 
urse, several now in use which 
atisfy the three requirements of 
eing harmless, effective, and in- 
expensive. But no physician con- 
iders them perfect. 
This quest has been going on 
since the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion. An Egyptian medical paper 
written on papyrus about 1850 
B.C. mentions women using cer- 
tain gummy substances to pre- 
vent conception. Wives in primi- 
_ tive tribes sometimes thrust a 
_ ball of freshly plucked leaves into 
_ the vagina to close the entrance 
to the uterus. 
54 Japanese women use a little 
ball of rice paper, and in parts 
of Europe early birth control 
_ methods featured small “security 
sponges.” These were the fore- 
runners of the modern flexible 
vaginal diaphragm, 
ceptive recommended most often 
by doctors today. 
‘ The use of the condom by men 
dates back to the Roman Empire, 
although it took its name from 
an 18th century Englishman, Dr. 
Condom. Accounts of this gentle- 
man differ, but he apparently 
conducted a one-man crusade to 
alleviate the miseries of women 
burdened by huge families. Ac- 
cording to one account, he was 
ostracized and finally forced to 
flee abroad, where he died in pov- 
erty. His contraceptive device 
has become so popular that eight 
factories in the United States are 
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the contra- 


now producing a million of them 
a day. 

But none of the poten devices" 
is considered suitable for mass 
use by the more ignorant and im- 
poverished peoples of the world. 
The diaphragm for women, for 
example, requires individual fit- 
ting, and that means personal at- 
tention from a physician. Such 
individualized service would be 
impossible, of course, among the 
swarming multitudes of India or 
China. Also, reliable contracep- 
tives are still too expensive to be 
within their reach. 

Laboratory researchers seek a 
contraceptive that will be simple, 
harmless, effective, and cheap, 
which will require no medical ex- 
amination and a minimum of 
manipulation. Their ideal is some 
medication that will, without in- 
jury, render a woman free from 
conception for a period of months. 
Nothing like this has as yet been 
produced. Before it is, the medi- 
cal profession will probably have 
to learn considerably more than 
it now knows about the physi- 
ology of conception. 


On the Other Hand 


THERE ARE two familiar argu- 
ments offered against birth con- 
trol The first is nationalistic, the 
second religious. 

The patriotic critics say some- 
thing like this: 

Why not have big populations? 
Isn’t that the way a country gets 


to be great and powerful? The 
United States grew to greatness 
because her population doubled 
and even tripled with every few 
_ generations. 
@ ~ The rebuttal made by the advo- 
_eates of birth control is that rap- 
_ idly expanding populations are a 
_ fine thing if there is a correspond- 
_ ing expansion of the means of 
_ subsistence. If not, big popula- 
tions may drag a nation down 
into poverty. As we press the top 
limit of the earth’s ability to pro- 
duce food (see “The World’s 
_ Food,” page 93) we should 
switch our emphasis, they say, 
from more human beings to 
_ better ones. : 


The Catholic Viewpoint 
THE RELIGIOUS objection to birth 
control is put forward mainly by 
officials of the Catholic church. 
They do not, however, object to 
the principle of family limitation. 
In fact, they agree completely 
with birth control advocates on 
the need for preventing births in 
some families because of “health, 
economic, and social reasons.” 
But the church is against all 
contraceptives; it recommends 
only the “rhythm method” of 
birth control. Doctors are not at 
all in agreement ase#to the relia- 
bility of this method. Its chief 
drawback is that a woman’s 
“safe” period (when no ovum is 
present or when it is not in a 
position where it can be impreg- 
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nated) is difficult to determine 
with accuracy for individua 
women, and it sometimes varies 


woman. 
The religious debate is centered ; 


from month to month in the same x S 


therefore largely on method. The : 
Church allows textbooks on the | 
rhythm method to be printed and  — 


circulated under ecclesiastical 
approval. 4 
However, many people who 


claim membership in the Catholic _ 


Church do practice -birth control 


by means other than continence — 


Cag 


or the rhythm method. In 1945, 
27 per cent of all patients attend- 
ing Planned Parenthood clinics 
registered as Cathclics. A Fortune 


< 


survey in 1943 found 69 per cent | 


of Catholic women in favor of 
making knowledge about birth 
control available to all married 
women. 


Topay the leaders of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation 
estimate that in about 10 to 15 
years their major objectives 
should be accomplished: the dis- 
covery of a simple contraceptive 
and the establishment of ade- 
quate teaching of both concep- 
tion control and infertility treat- 
ment in all the medical, nursing, 
social work, and _ theological 
schools of the country. 

The Federation is one of the 
few charity organizations which 
are cheerfully working to put 
themselves out of existence. 
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_. & Tue Sun Comes INDooRS 
K eee 


Ultra-violet sunlamps are old 
stuff, but it takes some skill—and 
considerable time —to get just 


: _ the right exposure. You may get 


cooked to a frazzle, or not burned 


at all, until you have become an 


expert at the treatment. Study- 
ing these drawbacks, a lighting 


engineer has now designed a 


“sunshine 


room,” where condi- 
tions are much like those on a 


sunny beach in midsummer. 


Conventional sunlamps are 


used, but instead of a single 


lamp, there are many, ranged 


-around walls and ceiling, and cal- 


culated to give exactly the same 
effect as the sun itself. 

Moving the sun indoors in this 
foolproof way will be of great 
value to hospitals and sanato- 
riums, because large numbers of 
patients can get the benefits 
simultaneously. In beds or wheel 
chairs, or lying on rugs in bath- 
ing suits, they can get a good 
soaking in the warm rays. 

The idea is also suitable for 


athletic clubs and even industrial 


plants. No matter what the 
weather outside, people can go 
and “lie on the beach” in their 
off hours. It would be no stretch 
of the imagination, indeed, to 
air-condition the new sunshine 
room and cover the floor with 
real sand, to make the dream of 
summer-in-winter complete. 


@ Better X-Rays, FASTER 

War has put a valuable new 
tool in the hands of the surgeon 
who must diagnose and operate 
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quickly in accident cases and 
shootings —a tool that was 
streamlined for fast work in bat- 
tle emergencies. The device is the 


“X-ray field table” and its acces- : 
sories, invented by Colonel Alfred — 
A. deLorimer of the Army School 


of Roentgenology. 


Land fighting in World War II 


was five times less deadly to 
wounded soldiers than in the first 
World War, mostly because of 
fast medical attention. On the 
average, a wounded man got 
treatment within 15 minutes of 
the time he was hit. One impor- 
tant factor was deLorimer’s port- 
able field table, which could 
receive a patient on a stretcher 
and within one minute show the 
exact spot in his body where a 
bullet or shrapnel was located. 
The most spectacular feature 
of the equipment is the “bi-plane 
marker,” which makes iodine 
marks on the wounded man’s 
body to define the position of the 
bullet. Using a fluorescent screen, 
the doctor takes several X-ray 
views of the steel fragment from 
different angles, and sets a series 
of pointers and scales according- 
ly. Indicators then direct him 
where to make the iodine spots. 
After first aid is given, the pa- 
tient is flown to a base hospital 
and placed on an operating table 
fitted with a “re-orientation de- 
vice.” Indigators similar to the 
original pointers are lined up 
with the iodine marks by the sur- 
geon and rods then show the 
direction in which the incision 
should be made and tell how 


Pchould * eae ee order | to ~ across. The ee will Cure for as. 
alee” { long as 5000 hours. a 
: pea eaton will save Applications are many.’ Some E 

m ny lives in the split second that. are technical, such as in auto- — 

is often too short’ for the older matic telegraphy and radiophoto — 

_Xray machines to give results. transmission. But most interest- 
| ; ing is ordinary photographic — 
© To A PINPOINT OR FINER work, where both contact prints ~ 
— One of the toughest problems and enlargements can be made 
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- confronting optical experts is the with extraordinary sharpness and — ae 
discovery of a source of light that: contrast. And in movies, crisper aa 
is very brilliant and at the same and more vivid projection is pos- © : 

time so small that it will behave — sible with all types of film. r 

like a single point. Textbooks on prs. 
- optics shows us neat diagrams of MONE LITTLE RADIO TUBE 

lenses and mirrors at work, using Was LEFT 

a point source of light. This is There’s always something new | 

pure theory; in real life tungsten in radio. This time it’s a one-tube- 

filaments and are lamps cover so_ receiving set that has the per- 
much space that optical design formance and volume of a five-: | 
- problems become very complex. tube outfit. Longer life, smaller | 
In devices like photographie en- size, and considerably less cost — 
largers, movie projectors, search are among the advantages, but 
lights, and auto headlamps, con- the man-bites-dog feature of the 
denser lenses and diffusion new set is the extraordinary in- — 
screens must. be used; even so, genuity of the hookup that makes 
fuzziness of images and scatter- one tube do all the work. 
ing of light cannot be avoided. Ordinary radios have many 
War research discovered the tubes, each for a different pur- 
answer to this in the “concen- pose—oscillator, detector, ampli- 
trated arc lamp”’—a new light fier, rectifier—and careful engi- 
source ten times as brilliant as neering has developed each to a 
the best incandescent lamp, yet marvel of sensitivity and reliabil- 
so tiny that a whole group of ity. But now we have an engineer 
them would hardly cover the head who has designed one small tube 
of a nail. to perform all these functions at 
The concentrated arc is asmall the same time without impairing 
vacuum bulb containing a tube any of them. Nor is the tube 
made of tantalum, with a metal-. much more complicated than any ~ 
lic plate close to it. The tube is of those it replaces. It is simply 
filled with rare zirconium oxide. a matter of providing a number 
When electric current is driven of different circuits, each feeding 
from tube to plate an arc is its own set of impulses through 
struck, which burns so intensely the tube on its own stream of 
that the oxide is melted into a_ electrons. 
pool. At the very center of this This set is no designer’s dream. 
appears a pinpoint-size flame that We have heard it actually per- 
flares with the fury of 60,000 form, with all the clarity and 
candles, yet is no more than fidelity of a receiver of many 
a few thousandths of an inch _ times its size and cost. 
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“Solu Wedda 


TEN years ago a 25-year-old com- 
mercial artist named John Wed- 
da began to notice visual values 
beyond ordinary art teaching. A 
member of an informal, self-criti- 


cal group of artists who did more 
_ for each other’s work than any 


art school could, he learned to 
observe the air, as well as the 
scene; he could see the beauty of 


ae bad weather. 


Wedda still believes that any- 
body with the desire to paint can 
become an artist. He says con- 
science and integrity are the 
most important ingredients of an 


_ artist and that there is no neces- 


sary conflict between Art and 


~ commercial art. 


One day Wedda, who by this 
time had moved to New York, 
climbed into his beat-up Packard 
and started up the coast to Maine, 
ona painting vacation. In 14 days 
he painted 14 water colors, six 
’ of which are reproduced on the 
following pages and back cover. 

Part of Wedda’s self-assign- 
ment was finding what he 
wanted, or taking by-roads to dis- 
cover a New England scene he 
hadn’t thought of before. Sub- 
jects like the church in Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, or the cov- 
ered bridge, of course, he 
searched for (and usually it 
turned out that the scenes in his 


mind were the real ones of New 
England). 

One painting might take three 
hours; the lighthouse was done 
in 45 minutes. Wedda liked his 
New England vacation so well 
that he now hopes to go back— 
for good. He would like to find 
an old farm and move his wife, 
Son Bruce (three and a half), and 
Daughter Susan (one and a half) 
to the country. But he would still 
work hard at commercial art, for, 
he says, “creativeness comes from 
responsibility, not from Bohemian 
wildness.” 


THE companion-work appearing 
with Wedda’s water colors is a 
group of poems, The Gospel Ac- 
cording to New England, written 
especially for these pictures and 
°*47 by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
Mr. Coffin was born and lives in 
Brunswick, Maine, as typical a 
New England place as there is 
(New England towns are too in- 
dividual to be types). He won a 
Pulitzer Prize in poetry for one 
of his many books of verse, 
Strange Holiness, and his writ- 
ing and honors are of high stat- 
ure. Yet they are not as im- 
portant to him as the stone walls, 
churches, people, twangy speech, 
and old hills of New England. 
But these are in the verses... . 


Gospel According to New England 


by ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
on WATER COLORS by JOHN WEDDA 


New ENGLANDERS can do with precious little, 
They bring five boys up well with a single kettle, 
Twelve acres of a very rocky soil, 

Two cows, ten hens, a short horse, and long toil. 
But what they do have is essential ware: 

Low sunlight, but it gilds the popcorn’s hair 
And hair on small girls, reddens apples’ skin 
Before the long nights of the wintertime close in. 
The farmers run to bone and a square chin; 
Loafing is the only cardinal sin. 

The summer is a brief one, full of sweat; 

Cows are mountaineers, they climb to get 
What clover there is between the junipers. 

Most charity and seeds come in sharp burrs; 

A man must win his way on his marrowbones; 
Gardens raise small potatoes but big stones. 
Fruits run small, but courages run bigger, 


And snow and wind bring bumper crops of vigor. 


Fields come small and rocky, barns immense, 
And every house leans hard on Providence; 
The stock must come in, too, and gear and tackle 
Be covered from the gale and rust and rain 

In barns the size of churches. The prize grain 
Is not small oats but smart and neatly burled 
Small boys who want to go up in the world. 
There are blue hills wherever a man looks, 


And Christmas trees march down by all the brooks. 


Somehow, however small or steep they be, 
The farms and towns fit with eternity. 
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Covered Bridge 


BRIDGES are essential in a place 

Where hills tip up and mountain torrents race 
Along each leaning farm and stonewall’s shade. 
Where snow comes deep, the bridges must be made 
Like other houses, with a roof and eaves. 

So a man’s at home still though he leaves 

His farm to cross the thunder of white waters 

To visit with his neighbor’s sons and daughters. 
Trust New Englanders to make the useful good 
And handsomeness out of the common wood. 
Bridges which join the steep hills and white birches 
Are made as carefully as are the churches; 

A man goes over to his Monday duty 

On a Sunday archway built of beauty; 

His horse goes with loud feet through a neat room; 
He sees a world of snow or summer’s bloom 

Ahead of him down at the narrow door, 

But he is still house-bound and on a floor, 

For all the heat or cold and smell of leather, 

He is snug and out of all the weather. 
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Sawmill 


New ENGLAND could not do without the mill; 

There is one at the foot of every hill 

Pouring bread out of revolving stones, 

White cloth, or the houses’ white-pine bones. 
The oldest and the sweetest mills are those 

Where silver saws sing high and sawdust snows 
The men with fragrance up to their bright eyes. 
Here under the mountain, smoke blues early skies, 
Steam is up, the log is on the carriage, 

Young men have quitted the rapt beds of marriage, 
Old men have left the quieter beds of dreams; 
They congregate here where the toothed wheel screams. 
The sun’s abed, the men are up before 

The robin taps upon the earthworm’s door. 

The pines are waiting to be turned to houses, 
Chairs, and tables. While the rooster drowses, 
Quick-eyed men tread on their danderish wings, 
Sharp-set to turn out solid useful things. 

New England’s up at work, her favorite play, 

She starts the nation off on another day. 
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Train in a Valley 


No MATTER how lonely the mountains tower, 
The energetic, cheerful flower 

Of a train’s smoke blossoms blue. 

Men and smoking life go through 
Valleys quiet as a dream 

Where herons brood beside the stream 
And the willow and tall grass 

Lean and gaze in their looking glass. 

Men and mountains make good neighbors 
In New England. He who labors 

Labors better for the far 

Beauty of the hills which are 

Fine whetstones to a good man’s sight. 
The engine’s whistle and the bright 

Song sparrow’s fiute unite in these , 

Hills where men are busy as bees, 


Lighthouse 


WHERE men farm the sea, the white 
Lighthcuse keeps an eye on night 
And brings the dory and the sail 
Home from dark death and the gale. 
Half of New England is the strange 
Thing called tides. The long coasts change 
With each wind and with each moon. 

So the high house crowns the dune 
Where sands shift and sea gulls flock 
And lifts the lamp anchored in rock. 
Light is life; life keeps awake 

All night long where long waves break, 
And the fisherman farms his deeps 
Under the house that never sleeps. 


Graveyard 


IN THE small New England places 

Half the citizens have faces 

Of marble or enduring granite. 
Whatever the living do they scan it 
From their hilltop on the sky. 

When their good time came to die, 
They did not creep away to be 

Only a brief thin memory; 

They took the center of the village 
Where they could watch the toil and tillage 
And see that all folks toe the mark 
Between the morning star and dark. 

We do our A B C’s and pies 

Better because those stony eyes 

Of our old ones watch above us, 

Because our marble fathers love us 
And take pride in us from their graves. 
Small wonder the smallest boy behaves! 
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Church 


NEw ENGLAND’s first and last essential still 
Stands and shines upon each handsome hill, 

The white and urgent finger of our pine 

Points up all men’s eyes to the divine, 

White warning that we men are more than cattle, 
That life is not deep clover but a battle. 

The church our fathers scraped the barrel to raise 
Still is the clean high apex of our days; 

Here we come to christen children, marry, 

And bring our old when it is time to bury; 
This is the mark by which we turn the furrow, 
Set our beanpoles, run the line, or burrow; 

Once a day at least our minds will lift 

To this peak of neatness, hope, and thrift. 

The church tower is an oath upon the land; 

A loving father holds us by the hand 

As a father holds a small son in the dark. 

Here stands the reason all must toe the mark; 
This is the promise an everlasting arm 

Is under each small house, big barn, and farm. 


A MAN can get along with a precious few 
Staples in his life. These things will do: 


A bridge to cross his rivers; a light to guide 

His boat home safe between the rocks and tide; 

A mill to turn a house out of wild woods; 

Trains to take him home and bring his goods; 

A church that points him upward towards the sun. 


These six are our Gospels bravely blent 
To make New England’s hard New Testament. 


WELVE men of the 80th 
Congress, headed by 
a conservative, mild- 
mannered [Illinois Re- 
publican named Leo 
E. Allen, hold auto- 
cratic power to decide what is 
good and what is bad for the 
American citizen. Eight are Re- 
publicans, the rest Democrats. 
Together, they form the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House of 
Representatives. 

Most Rules members detest 
anything smelling even faintly of 
the New Deal; they did so even 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
in his heyday. Both Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman grew so 
angry at the Rules Committee 
that they declared violent war 
against it. Ham Fish, Martin 
Dies, and John J. O’Connor, all 
anti-New Deal scourges in their 
time, were bright stars in the 
Rules firmament until Roosevelt 
managed to unseat them. 

In the last Congress, despite 
its Democratic majority, a coali- 
tion of Republicans and Southern 


“House Rules Committee’ is the latest of Wil- 
liam Gropper’s biting studies of our lawmakers. 


The House Rules Committee decides what laws _ 


- are good for the trusting American citizen _ 


Democrats fended off virtually - 


% 


q 


all New Deal bills and chopped | 
President Truman’s 21-point leg- — 
islative program to pieces. The | 
House Rules Committee, then a 


stronghold of two satraps from : 


Dixie, was instrumental in the 
accomplishment of this feat. 


In Al! Innocence 


ALL THIS may surprise millions 


who have never investigated the 
actual machinery by which laws 
are made on Capitol Hill. The 
average citizen, in all innocence, 
assumes that any congressman 
has freedom to arise in Congress 
at any instant to demand the 
passage of any measure. Yet if 
the Rules Committee says “no,” 
it is a safe bet that the congress- 
man’s bill will never see daylight 
on the House floor. 

The autocrats in Rules bottled 
up Truman’s 1945 recommenda- 
tion for a 65 cent minimum wage 
law for more than a year. It never 
got to a floor vote; the Southern- 
ers of the Rules Committee 
growled that they never wanted 
to see the day when a cot- 
ton hand could demand 65 
cents an hour. 


“Toman was also plocked in 


- Rules when he sought to con- 
tinue the wartime Fair Employ- 


tect Negroes in their jobs..Smith 


and Cox stalled proceedings until 


--a plane bearing one of their allies, 
former Representative Roger 
_ Slaughter, a Missouri Democrat, 
reached Washington. Slaughter’s 
ballot produced a stalemate which 
kept FEPC from the floor. The 
_ measure expired without a vote. 


T IS not unusual for the men 
of Rules to rewrite in an 
hour a bill which some 
other committee has spent 
months to prepare. Digni- 
fied chairmen of other com- 

mittees come to plead for a green 
light to let their bills be consid- 
ered by the full House. The vis- 
itors have often received rough 
treatment. 
President Truman’s temper, as 
- Roosevelt’s had before him, final- 
_ ly reached the boiling point in his 
running fight with the men of 


Rules. He launched a_ personal. 


drive in the 1946 Democratic pri- 
mary to oust Slaughter, his Mis- 
souri neighbor, from Congress. 

_ Truman won that battle. Then his 
own candidate was snowed under 
by GOP votes in November. To- 
day the Rules Committee—along 
with the Republican party —is 
triumphant. 


Rules and Circuses 


ONE Roosevelt supporter is left. 
That is Adolph J. Sabath, Rules 
chairman for the past eight years, 
a fiery 80-year-old from Chicago, 
who came to Congress in 1906 
and whose antics have delighted 
the press gallery ever since. 

Strongly pro-labor and interna- 
tionalist, he loves to leap at any 


‘moment. outa a rameealiae 


ment Practices Committee, to pro- 


bate with Mississippi’ s John Ran 


kin or any other member of 


the congressional rabble-rousing 
fringe. Most other congressmen — 


- are too fearful of Rankin’s invec- 


tive to do so. . 

Correspondents took to refer- 
ring to the Rules Committee as 
“the circus,” and flocked to every 
public session. Meetings were no- 
tably uninhibited. The air rang 
with cries of “You don’t know 
what you’re talking about,” 
“Quit interrupting the witness,” 
or “You’re not the only member 
of this committee.” 


Republican Additions 
WHEN the 80th Congress met just 
after the New Year, the Republi- 
cans acquired four new Rules 
Committee seats, the” Democrats 
dropping four. Every new Repub- 
lican was hand-picked by Speaker 
Martin’s GOP leadership; there 
was no chance whatever for any 
Republican rebel to penetrate the - 
rock-ribbed Rules sanctum. 
Perhaps the dominant Repub- 
lican personality is 252-pound 
Clarence J. Brown, a onetime 
semiprofessional football player 
who owns a string of country 
newspapers in Ohio. His jovial, 
glad-handing tactics conceal one 
of the sharpest political brains in 
Congress. Brown is the top aide 
in the House of conservative Sen- 
ator Taft of Ohio and was the par- 
ty’s congressional campaign di- 
rector last November. Another 
notable on the committee is Elder 
Statesman Jim Wadsworth, from 
upstate New York, co-author of 
the selective service act and once 
a power in the Senate. Southern 
influence, incidentally, is still 
large; three out of the four re- 
maining Democrats, including 


Cox: are from Dixie. 


‘he full nla Committee mem- 


bership: e3 : 
~ REPUBLICANS 
rule Chairman Leo E. Allen, Ga- 
lena, Illinois 
2. Clarence J. Brown, Blanches- 
ter, Ohio 
' 8. James W. Wadsworth, Gene- 
seo, New York 
4, Forest A. Harness, Kokomo, 
( Indiana 
5. Ross Rizley, Guymon, Okla- 
homa 
6. J. Edgar Chenoweth, Trini- 
dad, Colorado 
7. Christian A. Herter, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
8. Robert F. Rich, Woolrich, 
Pennsylvania 
DEMOCRATS 
9. Adolph J. Sabath, Chicago, 
Tilinois 
10. E. Eugene Cox, Camilla, 
Georgia 
11. Howard W. Smith, Alexan- 


dria, Virginia 
J. Bayard Clark, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina 


Chairman Allen 

PRESENT Chairman Allen, a 48- 
year-old lawyer, was born and 
still lives in Galena, Ill., a town 
of 7000. General U.S. Grant once 
kept store there, and the district 
has never gone Democratic. 

A chunky, friendly man, first 
elected in 1932 despite that year’s 
New Deal sweep, Allen is popular. 
As the Rules chairman, he dis- 
trusts New Deal ideas of gov- 
ernment planning and is deter- 
mined to cut federal costs and to 
reduce the Washington bureauc- 
racy. On controversial issues he 
puts weight in the recommenda- 
tions of old friends. To petition- 
ers who ask support for such 
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Gisees as ders ea school tuneh Be 


programs, he retorts: 


» “Sure, it probably is a go 


idea. There are hundreds of other 
worthwhile plans we could put 
into effect, too. But where are we 
going to stop spending money . ms 
I say we have to draw a line 
somewhere.” 3 ey 


LLEN’S prominence is due 
largely to the fact 
that he is Speaker 
Martin’s closest con- 
gressional friend. 
Both are strict “or- 
ganization” men; each — 

worships the fetish of party regu- 
larity. Whatever policies the GOP © 
adopts, Rules Chairman Allen 
will help carry them out. “ 

His idea of a needed party pro- — 
gram is simple: cut the costs. He 
takes issue with the wisecrack of 
his Rules colleague, Republican 
Clarence Brown of Ohio, to the 
effect that ‘“we’ll open each ses- 
sion with a prayer and close with | 
a probe.” Allen says: | 

“T never saw any of these high- 
ly publicized congressional inves- 
tigations get any real results.” 

Rules is packed with men from 
farm areas and small towns. The 
big industrial cities, crying for 
solutions to all the burning prob- 
lems of the industrial age, have 
little voice. The anguished pleas 
of an industrial nation for better 
housing, better medical care, and 
a real solution of labor-manage- 
ment warfare get scant attention 
in the key committee of the lower 
house of Congress. 

The body over which Leo Allen 
presides is one of the few “ex- 
clusive”’ committees of Congress; 
its majority-party members serve 
on no other committees. This has 
not prevented Rules in the past 


’ les members as nowtim ee The 
mb 


“ad other. I eoliticnly. Some of these 
5: recent ppeeu! snVestiga ing: com.- 


ae ‘The | old Dies Committee— 
_ Martin Dies, of Texas, chair- 
~oeman. 

. The Smith Committee to in- 
vestigate acts of govern- 
ment agencies—Howard W. 
Smith, chairman. 

. The Post-War Economie 
Planning Committee — Wil- 
liam Colmer, of Mississippi, 
chairman. 

. The Surplus War Assets In- 
vestigating Committee— 
Roger Slaughter, chairman. 
. The FCC Investigating Com- 
mittee, headed by Eugene 
. Cox. 
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Headline Hunting 


_ ALL these Rules-inspired probes 
had a heavy flavor of political 
headline-hunting. Dies, in particu- 
lar, reaped bucketsful of publicity 
_ with his highly advertised Red 
_ hunts. A week after his defeat in 
the feud with Truman, and on un- 
til the final day of the last Con- 
gress, Slaughter’s committee was 
busily producing headlines also, 
accusing ‘the Truman Administra- 
tion of misusing billions in sur- 
plus war goods. 

Cox’s assault on the Federal 
Communications Commission, in 
1943, was one Rules-sponsored 
venture which backfired. It did so 
with a bang, exploding in Cox’s 
face. A lesser politician might 
have slunk home in defeat, but 
not Cox. He stayed blithely on at 
the same old stand. 

_ The man from Georgia opened 


ing pounnittees and naming. 


o ‘po 
ir 


sepie br tere 


four in this Bp ae are a 
made frequent allegations that — 
the FCC harbored Communists, 


and badgered FCC men unmerci- 
fully at public hearings. ’ 


Then Chfford J. Durr, an FCC . 


member, quietly sent a petition 
to the House. This document 
charged that Cox was guilty of 
misusing his official position; it 
alleged that Cox had a personal 
interest in the investigation. Cox, 
Durr said, had acquired, or re- 
ceived, $2,500 worth of stock in a 
Georgia radio station which had 
a license renewal application be- 
fore the FCC. Cox claimed slan- 
der but quickly resigned the in- 
vestigation. chairmanship. The 
FCC inquiry collapsed. , 

As might be foreseen, special 
inquiries sought by the Adminis- 
tration have got nowhere; Rules 
would not approve them. Sabath 
sought for months last year to 
launch an investigation of the 
Washington lobby racket. The 
others listened to Sabath’s at- 
tacks on the pressure boys, who 
at the moment were intent on 
wiping out price control, and then 
went on to something else. 


The Right to Legislate 

RULES gets its huge power from 
the fact that a congressional bill 
almost never gets to the House 


floor for action without what is 


called a “rule,” which must come 
from the Rules Committee. 

In theory, Rules is merely a 
traffic policeman to guide the 
flow of vital legislation. In prac- 
tice, Rules has gone much far- 
ther, arrogating to itself the right 
to legislate, and overriding other 
committees. The House Labor 


WO CHIEF types of rules 
exist—an “open” and a 
“closed” rule. The first 
permits amendments by 
anyone from the floor. 
The second bars amend- 


ments of any kind; the full House 


must take the bill exactly as it 


Stands, or not at all. There are 


SATE ee a 


variations of this “rule” proced- 
ure, such as one- -hour limits on 
debate. 

Only a handful of methods 
exists to send a bill to the floor 
despite Rules disapproval; all 
are extremely difficult. These are: 

1. By discharge—requiring a 
petition signed by a majority of 
the House, 218 members. 

2. By suspension of the rules 
—this requires a two-thirds vote. 

3. By unanimous consent—one 
objection will stop the bill. 

4. By “Calendar Wednesday” 
procedure. 

This last is a bizarre method 
which in reality only illustrates 
the tight hold which a well or- 
ganized clique can maintain on 


the House. Every Wednesday, the - 


Speaker is supposed to call the 
list of committees, giving each 
committee chairman the right to 


. call up a committee bill, whether 


the men of Rules like it or not. 

So many means of delay are 
available, however, that the 
Speaker may be unable. even to 
utter the name of one committee. 
At any moment, someone may 
demand a quorum call. Clerks 
then shout the 4385 names of 
House members. Bells clang to 
summon laggards and business 
halts for a half hour. 


| pposition 

: ‘Rules tan nevertheless, re 
mains caustic. One Republica: 
__ who prefers to be unnamed, says es 


“The setup is an anachronism 
The Rules Committee got its 
authority after the revolt in 1910 
by George W. Norris against the — 
one-man rule of Uncle Joe Can- 
non, then the Speaker. But today — 
we seem to have exchanged one — 
dictator for another.” *y 

He suggests as a remedy: Rds. 

“Why not permit both the ma- — 
jority and minority in the Rules 
Committee to bring out separate 
reports on a disputed bill? Then, 
on the minority recommendation, 
debate on the floor could be lim- 
ited to one hour. wn 

“And why not alter the re- 
quirement on a discharge peti- 
tion, also, to let one third of the 
House force action on a bill which 
Rules has blocked? That would 
mean 145 signatures instead of 
218. The Rules strangle hold 
would end.” 

No public move toward any 
such change has yet been made. 

Much acclaim has been heard of 
the congressional reorganization 
act passed in the last session— 
the scheme to streamline Con- 
gress by cutting the number of 
committees, bringing in a staff of 
legislative assistants, and increas- 
ing congressional pay, as well as 
providing pensions. 

Does this affect the iron-fisted 
power of the men of Rules? Not — 
at all. Rules placed two of its own 
men on the joint committee which 
drew up the plan. No basic“ rule 
or custom of Congress, it was 
specified, could be altered. 

Twelve men, most of them 
apostles of standpat conserva- 
tism, are still autocrats to the 
nation. 


“Is...is...he hurt bad, Doc?” 


Mae Armstrong’s experiments give — 


the air waves back to the listeners — 


An analysis by Harland Manchesteran 


MopuLaTion—FM—is 


FREQUENCY 
about to become the chosen in- 
strument for radio broadcasting 
_ throughout the United States. 
One hundred and forty-two FM 


stations are operating in 33 
states, and 700 will be under way 
by the end of the year. Because 
_ of the peculiar advantages of FM, 
- there is room in the country for 
at least 5000 stations to operate 
without interference. 

This means more to the radio 
listener than better reception. If 
the new system is developed in 
the interests of listeners, it will 
mean more program competition, 
easier access to the microphone 
by minority groups, and a curb 
to many radio excesses. 

There is confusion as to what 
FM really is and how it differs 
from ordinary radio. All radio 
programs come to listeners by 
means of a “carrier wave’ broad- 
cast by the station. This is the 
vehicle, the groove, so to speak, 
in which the sound rides. In 
standard broadcasts the sound 
waves remain the same length, 
but their loops vary in height, or 
amplitude, corresponding to the 
loudness and pitch of the sound 
transmitted. 

In FM, the waves are always 
the same height, and the sound 


pattern is impressed on the car- ~ 


rier wave by bunching the waves 


together or spreading them out — 


thinly—that is, by modulating the _ 
frequency. Ordinary radio makes — 


the wave wobble up and down; — 


FM makes it wobble sidewise. 

Getting rid of static is one of © 
the chief benefits. Static interfer- - 
ences, either from weather or. 


from electrical devices, travel in — 


waves much like those of radio. 
With standard radio, which is 
sharply attuned to a narrow wave 
band, similar waves of static 
hitchhike on the sound waves. 
FM, darting back and forth over 
a wider wave band, ducks most 
of the static. 

FM channels are way up in the 
ultra-short-wave part of the spec- 
trum, where the air waves are not 
crowded, This means that you are 
not annoyed by “background” 
stations when you are listening 
to a program. 

Because of the wide band, and 
because of F'M’s ability to trans- 
mit sound vibrations without dis- 
torting them, music is received 
with a rich tonal fidelity un- 
known to users of standard radio. 
The range of audible sound is ap- 
proximately 30 to 15,000 cycles 
per second—about the range coy- 
ered by a full symphony orches- 


i De OESK Sod: 


uT these are only a few invalu- 
ble aids which FM can bring to 
American radio. Today’s broad- 
asting band is as crowded as a 
ongested street. All the wave 
lengths are pre-empted, with four 
huge networks having oligarchic 
control over the cream of the 
broadcasting stations. While all 
radio channels are the property 
- of the people, and commercial 
- broadeasters are licensed to use 
-. them only so long as they fulfill 
their function in the public inter- 
est, this potentially great vehicle 
of information, entertainment, 
and culture has become increas- 
ingly subservient to advertisers. 
It has been shown that the open 
disgust of millions of listeners 
can do little to change advertis- 
ing formulas that pay off. Spon- 
sors know that people will con- 
_* tinue to swallow their vulgarities 
in order to hear their programs. 
‘en There is only one answer— 
- more true competition. The only 
_ remedy for radio excesses is to 
make available so many channels 
that there will always be more 
room on the air than there will be 


_ people who want to broadcast.. 


_ Frequency modulation can bring 
this about. 

What may seem to be a disad- 
vantage of FM—limited station 
range—may soon be a potent fac- 
tor in breaking the networks’ 
semimonopoly and opening up 
the air for any group which can 
prove to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission that it has 
something worth saying. Under 
FM there is room for at least 


- makes broadcasting pioneers dash 


d ™m 
is the ren which ¢ 


This 


to the newly-opened frontier. An- 
other attraction is that FM sta- 
tions are far cheaper to install, 
since they can cover their areas 
with much less power than stand- 
ard stations require. It costs from _ 
$50,000 to $1,000,000 (prewar fig- 
ures) to set up and equipastand- 
ard broadcasting station—if you ~ 
can get a wave length—but the — 
49 prewar FM stations cost their 
owners an estimated average of 
$55,500 apiece. Experts mention 
$150,000 as top cost for a big and 
complicated FM station, and esti- 
mate that a small station can be 

set up under favorable conditions 

for as little as $15,000. Such a 
prospect seems made to order for 

the protection of free speech, the 
stimulation of small business, and 

the encouragement of genuine 
private enterprise. 


FM wiLu not kill the networks, 
or bar from their listening public 
today’s favorites of the air. As 
the new stations and sets create 
the demand, the networks can 
easily be restrung. 

In fact, network programs, al- 
ready trapped in a weary pattern 
of soap and gags, should receive 
a badly-needed transfusion from 
FM. Like the theatre, radio has 
lost its solid foundation of pro- 
vincially trained singers, writers, 
and actors. It lives on New York 
and Hollywood. It is a head with 
no body, and its artists are either 
on top or nowhere. Thousands of 
local stations throughout the 
Jand would serve as a proving 
ground for radio-minded youth, 
who now have little chance to par- 


ndard stations can never do. 
FM grows, it should become 
ommon practice to broadcast 
high school graduation exercises, 
trade union programs, town meet- 
_ ings, local choirs, and warnings 
_ of village epidemics. The price of 
~ commercial time should be so low 
_ that the storekeeper can tell the 
- neighbors that the sun glasses 
= are in. 

FM educational 
broadcasts are rap- 
idly being adopted 
by schools and col- 

leges as a part of 

the regular class- 

~ room work. A part 
of the FM band (88 
' to 92 megacycles )— 

‘enough for 800 sta- 

tions or more—has 
- been set aside for 

noncommercial edu: 
cational stations. 
Because of its freedom 


: 
"3 


from 
static, FM has many additional 


uses. In 28 cities drivers may 
have phones installed in their 
ears which will connect them 
by FM transmission to a central 
telephone switchboard. Before 
the end of the year, mobile sub- 
seribers will have phone serv- 
ice anywhere on the highways 
from Washington to Boston, from 
New York to Buffalo via Albany, 
from Chicago to St. Louis, and 
from Los Angeles to San Diego. 
The FM stations, using wave 
lengths which do not interfere 
with broadcasting, will be spaced 
along the roads to cover a belt 
40 miles wide. If the demand is 
sufficient, the service will be ex- 
tended to all major highways. 


dent at. ‘Columbia, “he tou De 
Forest’s primitive audion tube. 
and worked out the regenerative 
circuit which boosted its ampli- 
fying power several thousand 
times. Later he invented the 
superheterodyne receiver, which 
is used today in every radio Setiiee 

In a sense, Armstrong created 


static, too. Before — 
he invented the re- 
generative circuit, ~ 


static was no prob- — 
lem because the sig- — 
nal. was so weak. — 
The new tube. 
brought in Ireland, 
Germany, and Hon- — 
olulu and mighty 
discordant roars. _ 
Armstrong and his © 
mentor and friend, — 
the famous Michael 


Pupin, set out to 
gag the monster. For years 
they tried to discover some essen- 
tial difference between radio 


and static waves, so they could 
build a sieve to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. They could 
find no such difference. Pupin > 
retired, and Armstrong tried a 
completely new approach. The 
modulation of a wave by swing- 
ing the frequency back and forth 
was an old idéa which had been 
discarded as worthless. By swing- 
ing the pendulum over a much 
wider arc than anyone had tried 
before, Armstrong finally pro- 
duced a radio signal into which 
nature could not intrude. 

It took him the better part of 
20 years to lick static, but when 
he announced the answer in 1935, 


the fea] fight began. Hronivekests he 
and set manufacturers were mak- 
_ ing big money and did not want 


the apple cart upset. Armstrong’s 
demonstrations of noise-free, 
ty high-fidelity radio alarmed them. 


He was told that listeners were 


happy and couldn’t appreciate 
better reception, anyway. RCA in- 
me vestigated his plan and dropped 
it. At this point, many good in- 
_ ventions go back to the laboratory 
- shelf, but Armstrong’s early pat- 
ents had brought him a fat bank 
roll. He spent $1,000,000 building 
the first FM broadcasting station 
~~ at Alpine, New Jersey. He spent 
another $10,000 on the first 25 
receiving sets. 
_ He soon found converts, and by 
_ the time war halted production, 
400,000 receiving sets were get- 
_ ting programs from 49 FM sta- 
tions. In the war, FM was the 
3 radio of the “walkie-talkie,” and 
was used to direct many amphibi- 
“ous operations, such as the land- 
ings in Normandy, Iwo Jima, and 
Okinawa. 
Now the pent-up demand for 
FM has broken loose and experts 
believe that nothing can stop it. 
In recent months the program 


of FM sets. Since the FCC moved 
FM up from the old 42-50 mega- — 
eycle band, all prewar sets are 


- becoming obsolete as the stations 


change over. When postwar pro-, — 
duction got under way, radio ~— 
makers, short of cabinet woods, — 
flooded the market with small 
plastic standard sets. 

Today, there are temporary 
problems of reception in some of | 
the “fringe areas” of FM stations 
and ina few places where moun- 
tains cast radio “shadows.” As 
stations increase. their power, 
these defects will be ironed out. 

Some F'M broadcasters, lacking 
audiences, took steps to go into 
the receiving set business them- 
selves. And Senator Glen Taylor 
demanded an investigation into a 
possible manufacturers’ conspir- 
acy to withhold FM from the 
public. 

But if enough consumers de- 
mand things, they eventually get 
them. A recent survey of set mak- 
ers indicates that about 4,000,000 
FM sets will be produced this 
year, and that nine out of ten con- 
sole models will have frequency 
modulation reception. 
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@ Tue FONTAINE-COLLINS (NEE 
BisH) LETTERS 
Dear Mr. Fontaine: 

Ferna was given the usual 
Grade Two assignment to explain 
about a lion. All the other chil- 
dren found the task not too diffi- 
cult. Ferna, however, turned in 
the following paper: 

What is a lion? A lion is an 
animal. 

What is it like? Has four legs 
and a tail. 

Where does it live? At home. 


What does it eat? Meat and 
vegetables. 

What does it give us? Little 
lions. 


It was not difficult for me to 
see that something was amiss. 
Are you sure you are not doing 
Ferna’s homework for her? 

Mrs. Collins. Grade Two 


Dear Mrs. Collins: 

Ferna said that after you got 
married recently you were as 
nice as pie and it made her feel 
so good she could, to quote her, 
“jump over a pig.’ I told the in- 
nocent child that it wouldn’t last 
and I can see it hasn’t. I see 
nothing wrong with Ferna’s an- 
swers. I have trouble enough 
with my own homework without 
doing Ferna’s. 

Respectfully, 
¢ Robert Fontaine 


Communications 


\ 


Dear Mr. Fontaine: 


Ferna, when questioned as to — 


why her composition on the lion 
was so bad, admitted: “My dad- 
dy aided me.” While we more 
than object to parents helping 
‘their children with homework, we 
find it even more depressing 
when the parents know less than 
the children, especially when we 
are in no position to keep the 
parents after school. Even a dull 
child knows a lion is an animal. 
Even a very Sackward one could 
give more of a description than 
“has four legs and a tail.” I doubt 
that even in kindergarten chil- 
dren know of lions with five legs 
and no tail. As tor a lion eating 
meat and vegetables, didn’t you 
forget coconut-custard pie and 
demi-tasse? And may I call your 
attention to the fact that all lions 
do not give us little lions? Only 
the female. Here, too, I doubt 
that any child would expect lions 
to give us little kangaroos. Please 
do not help Ferna. If not for her 
sake, then for mine. 
Frankly, 
Mrs. Collins. Grade Two 


Dear Mrs. Collins: 

Before we begin one of our in- 
terminable letter-writing sprees, 
permit me to congratulate you 
on your newly found bitterness. 
Your tone of voice is scarcely . 


ft 1 
“sensitive Tittle cub, x 
Peake 


pai 
Ss S Phaniale sare seisitived delicate = 
Mrs. Collins. Grade Two 


_ children. If this keeps up I will 
try in every way to unseat you 


new paper on the lion. I bet it dum. (Latin for “differences of 
u won't be as good as mine. opinion is what makes horse 
; Snippily, - races’’) 


from your position. I have in- 
structed Ferna to do her own 
homework and she will turn in a 


Robert Fontaine, Ph. D. 


Dear Mr. Fontaine: 


@ THE CANNIBALS GO VEGETARIAN 


Dear Mrs. Collins: 


De gustibus non est disputan- A 


You slay me! 
Wearily, 


—Robert Fontaine, F.R.G. 8. ‘ 


Each of the seven blank spaces 
in the following verse represents 
a different five-letter word, each 
of which is composed of the same 
five letters. So far as I know, this 
is the first time they’ve been rec- 
ognized as such. Can you figure 
out what they are? 


A of the white man now, 
You were right. Ferna is fine ~The cannibals go behind the 
__when left alone, Her paper on the plow. 
_ lion is tacked on the bulletin “We feed no more on human 
~ board. It shows what bright chil-  peef, 
- dren can do when left alone by So the !” says the 
__ their parents. I quote: chief. 
e The lion For his food he today, 


The lion is a verry big carniv- 
orous mammal found in Africa, 
Southwest Asia, and curkusses. 
He is yellow and tawny and his 
fri-ends call him Felis Leo, which 
is Latin for ‘that guy Leo,” I 
think. When he is small he is a 
cub and when he is grown-up like 
Daddy he has a mane like Daddy. 
Carniverous means he eats meat, 
monkeys, sheep, pork chops, or 
whatever he can get like that but 
no vegetables like spinach espe- 
cially. His wife is a lioness and is 
as cross as he is and worse if you 
frighten her cubs. A lion will eat 
you clothes and all. So look out. 
The end. 


No longer 
prey. 
Dreaming of a juicy thigh, 
Old Umbi-Wumbi heaves a sigh, 
As he dolefully 
from an avocado tree. 
(See page 92 for answers.) 
—John M. Price 


his human 


) 
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“But if you can’t trust the Republicans to be nonpartisan, whom 
ean you trust?” 


{@ PESSI-OPTIMIST 

Horses are afraid of their own 
shadows; men oughtn’t to be. 

I have a friend who’s such a 
man. He’s as fine a fellow as ever 
lived, and physically as brave as 
could be desired, but mentally 
and spiritually he’s so alarmed 
that unless the worst happens 
he’s disappointed. One week it’s 
Russia. The next, England. The 
third, France. Labor, capital, com- 
munism, fascism, democracy, all 
have their weeks. Everyone is a 
fool, and on even the most distant 


horizon there can be no hope. 

When disaster in all its possi- 
bilities is exhausted, my friend, 
moving in a vicious circle, re- 
turns to the beginning and starts 
all over again. Although married 
happily for over 20 years, every 
time his wife goes away for a 
short visit, he half suspects she’ll 
end up in Reno. 

But I’ve discovered a way to 
cure him—at least temporarily. It 
works like a charm. The moment 
my friend comes into sight, I 
adopt as grave and dejected an 


aig Pah 


‘expression as ‘e can, Sand! atere 


_ he has time to open his mouth, it 
“is I who predicts the worst. The 


aa os is going to the dogs, na- 


tionally and internationally and 
every other way. And it’s no long, 
i slow process of deterioration but 
a fast one. Like the Gadarene 
- swine, mankind is rushing down- 
hill to its destruction. 

The result is instantaneous. 
At once, my friend’s attitude 
changes, even his appearance. 
Color comes into his cheeks and 
his eyes sparkle. His whole atti- 
tude is ameliorating. “Things 
aren’t quite as bad as they might 
be. .. The world has always been 
saat | dangerous place,” and so on— 
all the old, well-known arguments 
of hope. 

Perversity is one of the most 
powerful of human motives. It is 
the primary motive back of any 
number of good causes and of 
any amount of constructive effort. 
I am not an optimist myself, nor 
am I a pessimist. Like most peo- 
ple, I'ma sort of hybrid when it 
comes to that; a sort of pessi- 
optimist, depending largely upon 
how I feel and what is going on 
at the moment. I’ll argue with no 
one who says that the world just 
now is in bad shape. But then, it 
has so often been that way, and 
the human race is still here. The 
future, as always, depends upon 
what we do. 

Of one thing only am I certain 
—complete pessimism, cynicism, 
is destructive. It paralyzes effort. 
“Hope and patience are two sov- 
ereign remedies,” 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. And, as Thomas Fuller, an- 
other Renaissance writer added, 
“He that wants hope is the 
poorest man alive.” 

—Struthers Burt 
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_ AMENDS TO Davip LAX 

Mr. David Lax, een 0 a 
“an  ex-Brackman | student” 
Donita Ferguson’s Nudes, Fruits, — 
and Jugs (March issue), writes — | 
that he and Mr. Brackman have 
been friends for many years but 
that he has no more been a stu- 
dent of Mr. Brackman than Mr. 
Brackman of him. For setting the 
record straight *47 thanks Mr.— 
Lax, friend to Mr. Brackman. 


ANSWER TO THE VERSE PUZZLE ON 
PAGE 90: 


With the blanks filled in, the 
verse reads as follows: 


Apers of the white man now, 

The cannibals go behind the 
plow. 

“We feed no more on human 
beef, 

So spare the spear!” says the 
chief. 

For his food he reaps today, 

No longer rapes his human 
prey. 

Dreaming of a juicy thigh, 

Old Umbi-Wumbi heaves a sigh, 

As he pares dolefully 

Pears from an avocado tree. 


@ INVITATION 

Readers are invited to contrib- 
ute original material to Com- 
munications, Way of the World, 
Department of the _ Interior, 
Yarns, and Other People. The 
briefer the material, the better its 
chance of acceptance. Contribu- 
tions will be paid for at our stand- » 
ard rate, which is 10 cents a word. 
No contributions will be returned 
unless a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 
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THE WORLD’S FOOD 


The earth is populated by more people than it can 


feed 


or fewer people. 


% 


The alternatives are more food 


by J. 0. RATCLIFF 


author of Miracle Men, Yellow Magic 


dad editor of the Science Yearbook 
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By J. D. RATCLIFF 
ae Illustrated By MAURICE RAWSON 


Here are the basic facts about 
man’s basic problem—starvation 


a Mosr Americans think of food 
e shortages in terms of scarcity of 
good steaks, salad oils, and sugar. 
The thought of actual hunger 
rarely enters such considerations. 
Hunger is something that plagues 
other people—usually Armenians, 
. Greeks, Indians, or Chinese. 

To asmall degree the war gave 
3 “< hunger a closer personal identity. 
It provided pictures of bony 
human wreckage in Nazi concen- 
tration camps. Roving reporters 
were on hand to witness German 
girls prostituting themselves for 
_ chocolate bars and to give eye- 
witness accounts of street clean- 
ers carting victims of the Bengal 
-. famine to the burning yards of 

Calcutta. 

So, to a great degree, we have 
come to associate hunger with 
war. 

In actual fact, the world belly 
has never had enough food. Over 
half the people on this planet 
exist with but one all-engrossing 
thought: how to get enough of 
anything to eat. The 3-M diet of 
our sharecroppers—meal, meat, 
molasses—would be regarded by 
a majority of the earth’s peoples 
as luxury of the highest order. 


Mr. Henry Wallace may draw a 
lot of applause for his humanity 
in proposing a quart of milk for 
every child and draw a lot of 
abuse for his lack of practicality, 
but few people trouble to attend 
to the facts of the matter. There 
isn’t enough pasture land on 
earth to feed the cows that would 
produce this ocean of milk. 


Life Depends on Land 


REDUCED to its simplest terms, 
the situation is something like 
this: Nutritionists calculate that 
it takes 2.5 acres of land to feed 
and clothe a human being. Since 
there are 4,000,000,000 acres of 
arable land on earth, and 2.2 bil- 
lion people to feed, it works out 
that each human being must sub- 
sist on 1.8 acres—which is not 
enough. 

Even in normal times between 
20 and 30 million people perish 
each year from causes directly 
related to inability to procure 
enough food. 

War, of course, aggravated the 
situation—but not nearly to the 
extent that most people believe. 
When the Japs swept into South- 
east Asia, they permitted rice 


% 


their own needs. The copra in- 


E. 
dustry of the Philippines was 


- permitted to languish, thereby 


_ cutting the supply of coconut oil 


_ —and contributing to the world 
' fat shortage, estimated for next 


- year at 15 per cent. Sugar mills 


of Java ceased grinding. The 


Philippines, which once contrib- 


uted a million tons of sugar a 


year to the world stockpile, last 
year actually imported sugar. 
People who strain to draw 


parallels between World Wars I 


and II generally forget one im- 


'. portant fact. The first war didn’t 


f 


s 


touch the East. That area piled 
up vast food surpluses, and 
flooded the world = 
with them as 
soon as shipping 
was. available. 
This time there 
are no food sur- 
pluses. The East 
is a far greater 
deficit area than 
the West. : 
The global 
food situation 
was further com- 
plicated when 
last year’s with- 
ering drought 
took a mighty 
swipe at the wheatfields of the 
Southern Hemisphere. The crop 
was seriously reduced in Argen- 
tina, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Yet, despite all these things, 
world food production last year 
was a scant three per cent under 
prewar levels. Not so bad, one is 
apt to conclude—until two facts 


- seven per cent. This increas e, pli 
the three per cent decline in pro- 


' the U. S., Denmark, and Swed 


duction, adds up to ten per ¢ 
less food on a per capita basis. 
In well-fed countries such a: 


where individuals consume an 
average of 3200 calories a day, — 
a ten per cent cut in food would — 
do little or no physical damage. ‘ts 
But in countries such as India | 
(2000 calories a day), Mexico. 
(1900 calories), and Austria — 
(about 1400 calories) such a eut ey 
can spell disaster. : 
It can undermine the vigor of a 
people, reduce their work ca: _ 
pacity, and make them prey to x 
disease. Slow starvation isn’t x 
pretty, but tens of millions of ba 
people are today having to look — 
it in the face. Let’s see what ity id 


looks like. 

Picture of 
Starvation 

ONE of the most 
accurate and 


complete ae- 
counts of human 
starvation was 
presented by Dr. 
G. B, Leyton in 
a recent issue of 
the British medi- 
eal journal, The 
Lancet. As a 
prisoner of war, 
he gathered facts firsthand in a 
German camp. 

Red Cross food packages got 
British prisoners through with 
few ill effects, but Russian pris- 
oners weren’t so fortunate. They 
worked 12 hours a day, seven 
days a week in rock quarries and 
coal mines while subsisting on 


1350 calories a 
_ enough to keep a_ bedridden 
elderly woman alive. 
- The initial symptom of life on 
- this substandard diet was loss of 
a feeling of well being. After 
_ three weeks the victims had but 
_ one thought in mind: the thought 
of food. Fat deposits on the body 
were the first to go. Fat melted 
_ from cheeks, buttocks, abdomens. 
In the first six months there was 
a an average weight loss of 20 per 
- cent. Then the body began to 
» burn its own muscle tissue— 
starting a process of self-con- 
sumption, a kind of auto-canni- 
_balism. Big men suffered more 
Severely than 
the small men. 
There was pro- 
found mental 
and physical 
lethargy. Life 
flickered feebly. 
The quick-witted 
man became the 
slow-moving dul- 
me iard. )The, man 
who had once 
been able to 
solve intricate 
chess problems 
found himself 
unable to concen- 
trate on the simplest card game. 
Life slowed to a snail’s pace. 
When permitted, these starved 
men would sleep 16 hours a day. 
When questioned the patients 
might take several minutes to 
answer. Walking was a tedious 
ordeal. Instead of lifting the feet 
as in a normal gait, they would 
drag them along the floor. Their 
dull eyes might see a rock fall 
coming in the quarry, but move- 
ment seemed impossible. They 
would stand, dazed, and be 
crushed. 


pant esi rege os fon Boost and gam s, 


hoticeable at first, vanished. 


ously enough, ‘sexual desire re- 


mained. So did the desire for 
alcohol and tobacco. Gradually, 


moral standards disappeared. A 
human being — 


once honorable 
would not hesitate to steal food 
from his best friend. Reason van- 
ished, and so did standards of 
personal cleanliness. Although 
showers were available, no one 
bothered to use them. In the most 
bitter winter weather a man 
would trade his overcoat for a 
thin slice of black bread. 

Thus weakened and demoral- 
ized, the prisoners were easy 
prey for disease 
—particularly 
tuberculosis. As 
a rule, they were 
dead within six 
months of the 
time that the 
first’ symptoms 
appeared. 

In a few cases 
there was hun- 
ger edema— 
leakage of fluids 
into body tis- 
sues, chiefly of 
the legs and feet. 
This causes gross 
swelling. You have seen pictures 


of bloat-bellied babies in famine — 


areas. They were suffering from 
the hunger edema which is being 
noted in Vienna and Berlin to- 
day. Doctors know little about the 
mechanism of this disorder, but 
know that a high protein diet will 


eradicate it. 


The Balance of Food 


Tuis, then, is the type of disaster 
at work in a large part of the 
world. Europe gets most atten- 
tion, but danger is not as great 


pre 

v ays ope Groduced 90 per 
ent of its food. Estimates: indi- 
 eate that it is producing 80 per 
- cent today. This looks like a seri- 
ous gap until one fact is remem- 
bered. In prewar days Europe 

/ Supported a great many cattle. 

Cattle raising is a notoriously 
inefficient means of producing 
human food. It takes seven calo- 
ries of corn to produce one calorie 
of meat. Europe recognized this 
early in the war and started 
slaughtering cattle. Thus, grain 
once used to féed animals is now 
used to feed humans. 

The East, on the other hand, 
never had such a safety margin. 
Grain went directly into human 
stomachs, instead of being de- 
toured through animals. 

In prewar days half the people 
on earth subsisted on less than 
2250 calories a day. These people 
lived, for the most part, in Asia 
—although there are some sub- 
standard countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, such as Mexico, 
Colombia, and Costa Rica. People 
in these areas present much the 
same picture—small farms, poor 
land, primitive agriculture. To 
each family head the problem is 
the same: how to scratch enough 
nourishment from his land to 
feed his family. In China and 
India the average farmer raises 
enough in good years to feed his 
own family and half another fam- 
-ily. Contrast this with the U. 8S. 
where the average farmer feeds 
his own family and four others. 

Anything that disturbs food 
production in marginal areas is 
immediately translated into fam- 
ine. A Yellow River flood, a 
typhoon in Bengal, or an earth- 
quake in Japan erases the small 
favorable balance of food. 


Pines Ancent ae Se 
“THE roots of the trouble, th 
greatest problem facing the hi 


man race today, lie well back in 

history. In recorded time the Be 
world has known but one period | wh 
of real plenty—the 19th century. 
Prior to this, periodic famines . 

took awful tolls in Europe. re 
land’s potato famines slaughtered _ 
hundreds of thousands of people; _ 
crop failures in Russia spelled ; 
disaster for millions of families. 
Before 1600 England averaged nye 
one famine every 15 years. “at 

Three things acted to solve this _ 
problem temporarily. Europe’s — 
surplus population started the — 
greatest human migration in\his- _ 
tory, which came with the open- 
ing of the Western Hemisphere. — 
More than 30,000,000 people mi- ~— 
grated to North America alone. 
This migration coincided with an- 
other important event: invention 
of the steamship and establish- 
ment of international shipping 
lanes. Food could be carried from 
one continent to another with an 
ease previously impossible. The — 
third item of importance was the 
birth of scientific agriculture. | 
Better crops, better machines, — 
and better fertilizers combined to 
increase greatly the prog 
of the land. 

The world got a ireatier This 
happy state might have been 
maintained but for one thing: the 
remarkable similarity of the hu- 
man world to the animal world. 
Trappers have noted for years 
that when rabbits are plentiful 
foxes are also plentiful because 
they, have rabbits for food. 
Throughout the animal world the 
food supply governs the increase 
in population. The human race is 
no exception. With enough to eat 
people started to have babies in 


ted the problem. By discov- 


‘it provided a means of saving 
‘millions of lives that otherwise 
ne have been lost to disease. 


ener which destroyed a fourth 

of Europe’s population in the 14th 

- century—ceased to ravage the 

: earth. Medical knowledge pene- 

ee trated to the lowest levels of the 

_ population. Note in passing that 

ie: today there is a thriving bootleg 

- trade in Africa in sulfa drugs. 

m7 The}, trade is so brisk that value- 

less “sulfa” tablets are being 
made from chalk, clay, and plas- 
ter of Paris. 

For a while it looked as if man 
had conquered the major killer— 
famine. The human race re- 

sponded by increasing its num- 

__ bers. In the century between 1847 

and 1947 population of the earth 

more than doubled, from one 
 pillion to 2.2 billions. Then the 

e world ran out of new farmlands. 


Hunger’s Prophet 

THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS, Brit- 
ain’s gloomy prophet, late in the 
18th century, predicted that man’s 
propensity to reproduce would 
soon outstrip the world’s ca- 
pacity to provide food. Ahead he 
saw nothing but disaster and 
gloom. In the lush days of the 
19th century it became fashion- 
able to laugh at the dire proph- 
esies of Malthus. Today no one 
is so sure. 

Since only seven per cent of 
the earth’s surface is under cul- 
tivation, it would appear that 
there is endless room for expan- 
sion. Yet no two qualified people 


ieal feadaren further com- | 


too little rainfall, inequable cli- 


mate, poor soil, or some other 3 


factor which prevents successful , 
cropping. 


The most optimistic estimates — 


indicate that there are still re- 
maining 1.3 billion acres which 
might be brought under cultiva- 
tion. A billion of these acres are 
in the tropics. 

None of this would be easy— 
man has already plowed the easy 
acres. In a great many areas the 
problem to be faced would be 
comparable to the task faced by 
the armed forces in the Pacific in 
whittling away jungle to build 
landing strips. 

. How economic this would be no 
one can say. But if it could be 
done the world’s food problem 
would be solved for some time to 


come. This, remember, is the op-_ 


timistic estimate of the situation. 
On the other hand, there are 
equally well qualified people who 
contend that there is no appre- 
ciable amount of new land suit- 
able for cultivation. 

All this, of course, is in the 
realm of conjecture. The only way 
to know whether there remain a 
billion acres of arable tropical 
land is to strip jungle away and 
try to grow crops. 

A more immediate and more 
fruitful means of increasing the 
world food supply would be to 
hasten work on _ cold-resistant 
grains. This would push world 
grain fields nearer the poles. An- 
other course is to, seek drought- 
resistant grains which could sur- 
vive in arid regions where no 
food can be produced today. 
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It may also become possible to 
grow crops of edible aquatic 
plants on the ocean floor. Food 
yeasts and even synthetic foods 


- —such as sugar from wood—may 


come along. But these things are 


- for the future and from present 


evidence they won’t materially 


change the world food picture. 


There still won’t be enough. 


Hunger and Conquest 

To sEE what this situation will 
inevitably lead to, one has only 
to consult history. As the Greeks 
outgrew their rocky hillsides and 
barren islands, they launched on 
world conquest. The Romans did 
the same thing. Sparseness of 
grass for animal fodder on the 
Mongolian plains sent Genghis 
Khan on a world rampage. 

It is popular to blame World 
Wars I and II on the evil genius 
of Kaiser Wilhelm and Adolph 
Hitler, but population experts 
won’t go along. They point out 
that between 1875 and 1933 the 
population density per square 
mile of German soil approxi- 
mately doubled. The Germans an- 


swered this pressure for food in — 
the same way others before them _ 
had answered it; by blindly fol — 
lowing the man on the white © 


horse who promised to take land 
from others. The Japanese an- 


swered the same primitive urge. | 


It is frequently suggested that 
“have” nations undertake the job 
of feeding “have not” nations. 
When this suggestion is made, 
most eyes turn toward the U. S. 
The people who make it usually 
forget one important fact. Dur- 
ing depression years a third of 
our people were subsisting on an 
inadequate diet. 

Nutritionists like to quote the 
line: “Tell me what a man earns, 
and I’ll tell you what he eats.” 
The best figures available indi- 
cate that 53 per cent of the fam- 
ilies in the world have an income 
worth less than $4 a week. What 
happens in terms of food con- 
sumption when income rises is 
indicated in the U. S. High pay- 
ing war jobs shot food consump- 
tion to new high levels. 

Thirty per cent more eggs were 
eaten and 29 per cent more milk 


OY 


ed. It was popular to ‘complain gra 


wae ie “British feasting on our 
roasts and chops. -But such popu- 


_ facts. In 1945, a year when these 


_complaints were loudest, we con- 


sumed 86 per cent of what we 
pe "produced, fed the army another 
six per cent, and exported a 
_ meager eight per cent, chiefly in 
 grains.. 
than offset this export loss; the 
= average ‘American ate 14 per cent 

more than he had eaten in the 


_-—-years before the war. 


The World Diet 

THAT this is a land of plenty no 
one can, or will, deny. Suppose, 
however, we did undertake to 
feed the world; not doing the 
_ piddling job we did during the 
war, but dividing up on an even- 
Steven basis. Our consumption of 


animal products would sink to 50 


_ pounds a year per person. (Even 
at the bottom of the depression 
the most poorly fed individuals 
averaged 120 pounds of animal 
products a year.) 

With milk the situation would 
be even more drastic. In their 
new book, The World’s Hunger, 
Pearson and Harper sum up the 

- situation here: 

“NVociferous liberals . . . have 
voiced such objectives as ‘a quart 
of milk for every Hottentot.’ Any- 
one who seriously proposes such 
objectives is fostering false hopes. 

. Even in the United States a 

quart of milk a day would be 

difficult of attainment. The pro- 
posal becomes fantastic when ap- 
plied to the world. . . . To produce 
the extra amount would require 
the equivalent of enough grain 
to feed the present world popu- 
lation. This is in addition to the 


lar plaints hardly jibed with the 


Increased output more. 


When speaking of food on 
global basis, one simply is not 
talking about such prized items 


as milk, meat, eggs, and fruit. He — 


‘is talking about wheat, corn, bar- 


ley, rye, and rice. These grains — 
constitute 82 per cent of the world — 
diet—meat accounting for a scant > 
2.7 per cent, milk 3 per cent, and — 


sugar 3.9 per cent. 
What, then, is the situation 
with the major grain crops? With 


the harvest of next year’s wheat _ 


crop in the Northern Hemisphere, 
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the wheat shortage should end. | 


This year’s rice crop should run 


90 to 95 per cent of prewar totals. _ 


With Central Europe, a major rye 


producing area, still in political © 


turmoil, it isn’t likely that this 
crop can even come close to pre- 
war production. ; 
Corn has a fair chance of equal- 
ling last year’s record crop, but 
little corn reaches world markets, 


since it is used chiefiy as feed for 


stock in the producing countries. 
In general, grains will continue to 


“be drastically short in the world 


market for at least another year. 
Sugar is still 18 per cent under 
prewar levels, largely because of 
cuts in production in Japanese- 
occupied areas in the Pacific. It 
isn’t likely that sugar will be in 
appreciably greater quantity pro- 
duction until 1949. It will take at 
least as long for fats and oils 
again to achieve prewar levels — 


Today’s Emergency 
BECAUSE of these facts the next 
few years will be a crisis period 
in world history. The problem is 
to ward off starvation in as many 
people as possible. | 

The only co-ordinated effort.to 
meet this situation is in the hands 


_ food prices; to prevent situations 
such as are at present in force. 
The spiral of U. S. inflation has 
driven food prices to a point 
where needy nations are unable 
to buy. 

Such a situation obtained after 
World War I. Food prices sky- 
rocketed and we froze ourselves 
out of the world market—with 

inevitable results. We couldn’t 
eat what we produced, and no 
one else had money to buy it. 
Surpluses piled up and prices col- 
lapsed. Farm incomes fell from 
$1,360 to $466. Wheat became a 
fuel to burn in stoves of Kansas 
rural schools; citrus rotted on the 
sandy Florida soil; Maine pota- 
toes weren’t worth what it cost to 
dig them. 

. To prevent such a thing hap- 
pening again, a World Food 
Board was projected. It planned 
to operate along lines laid down 
by the Biblical Joseph. Sold into 
bondage in Egypt, Joseph cor- 
rectly interpreted Pharaoh’s 
dream in which seven lean cattle 
swallowed seven fat cattle. Seven 


tions would be to stabilize world 


i~ 


lean years would follow seven fat 
years, he explained—and the © 


Egyptians had better stockpile % 


their food. 

In times of bumper crops, and 
declining prices, the World Food 
Board planned to make food com- 
mitments on a global scale. It- 
would buy canned Argentine beef. 
and store surplus Canadian wheat . 
in gigantic elevators. Then, when — 
crop failures or other disasters 


struck, the world could draw on 


this larder. It is pretty axiomatic 
that the slightest dip in produc- 
tion of any commodity acts to © 
make prices boom. Rice produc- 
tion can drop five per cent, and 
prices will climb 50 per cent. The 
world larder would be an effective 
brake on such gyrations. Once 
prices started climbing the larder 
would start selling—thereby sta- 
bilizing prices. 


World Menu Plan 


Over and above its stabilization 
program, the Food Board planned 
to co-ordinate food production. 
Thus, it would be feasible to grow 
oranges in Greenland. Vast green- 
houses could be built, artificial 
light provided, and furnaces in- 
stalled to provide optimum tem- 
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iD! sees things Boe as extreme 
_ do take place. France grows 
wheat on land better adapted to 


eS produce sugar—when the same 
2 ‘sugar could be produced more 
economically from cane in the 
tropics. To overcome such a situ- 
-ation would call for a new high 
_ order of international co-opera- 
tion in which each country would 
grow. that for which it is best 
suited, 
It was inevitable that such an 
_ idealistic scheme would run head- 
on into violent opposition—par- 
- ticularly in such “have” nations 
--as the United States. 
Yet, such a plan would have 
-- obvious attractions for the Amer- 
-ican—or any other—farmer. It 
- would permit him to plan produc- 
tion with the assurance that he 
would receive an equitable price 
. for his output. He might. miss 
R _those years when he was rich 
<! enough to buy Cadillacs for his 
children; but he would also avoid 
such years as those when the in- 
surance companies foreclosed on 
the mortgage. 
Were such a plan to go into ef- 
fect, -world agriculture would 
have virtually no limits of expan- 


fruit; Germany grows beets to. 


imum standards of 
needs 60 per cent more fats” n 


oils; 8327 per cent more fruits; 50 


times the milk she now has. 


Despite all these considera- © 


tions, the idea of a powerful 


World Food Board was turned — 
down, largely because of U. S. © 


opposition. In its place was sub- 
stituted a World Food Council, a 
rather feeble affair that depends 
chiefly on international good will 


for its functioning. Only time can | 


tell how this new scheme will 
work. But the prognosis is none 
too good. 


~ Rising Rations 


THE U.N.’s Food and Agricultural 
Organization has laid down cer- 
tain broad objectives. It has ar- 
bitrarily set 1960 as a target date 


on which the world is to achieve 


a basic ration of 2600 calories a 
day. This means an over-all in- 
erease of 90 per cent in world 
food production. 

In specific categories the plan 
calls for 21 per cent more cereals; 
12 per cent more sugar;.34 per 
cent more fats; 80 per-cent more 
beans and peas; 163 per cent 
more fruits and vegetables; 46 
per cent more meat; 100 per cent 
more milk. 

The job is staggering in scope; 
certainly the largest job mankind 
has ever undertaken. Yet the ex- 
perts think it can be done and 
have good grounds on which to 
base this assumption. During the 
war, Britain increased her food 
output over 60 per cent and we 
upped ours 35 per cent. 

To reach the goal will call for 


an enormous increase in produc- 


tivity of the land. This means 


nin. 
diet, "China 3 


better crops—such as high-yield 
hybrid corns; it also means a 
vastly increased use of fertilizer. 
We can’t let our explosive plants 
rust as we did after World War 
I. These plants, makers of fixed 
nitrogen, must be converted into 
fertilizer plants. Mining and pro- 
cessing of phosphates will have to 
be stepped up 800 per cent, and 

potash stepped up 1800 per cent. 
- Using the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as a model, the world will 
have to build dozens of similar 
river authorities on the Jordan, 
Yangtse, Yellow, and other rivers. 
Such systems would provide irri- 
gation for arid areas as well as 
power for industrial development. 
Scraggly Chinese farms, where 
the pointed stick is still the plow, 
would have to be thrown together 
in mechanized co-operatives. In- 
creased research budgets would 
start scientists seeking hardier 
grains which could withstand 
desert drought and arctic cold. 
All-out chemical warfare would 


>} 


be declared on insects which to- — 


day consume a large portion of — 


the world’s food. In other words, 


the measures would be heroic, the 


stakes the biggest the human 


race.has ever played for. 

The key to any plan of provid- — 
ing food for a hungry: world is — 
a program of soil conservation. 
We all have a tendency to look 
on land as something permanent 
and indestructible—which  dis- 
tinctly is not the case. Within his- 
toric time, bad farming has 
devastated large areas of the 
earth. For example, the eastern 
Mediterranean basin was once 
the bread basket of the western — 
world. Today it is an arid, un- 
productive plain. This is also true 
of southern Italy and of large 
areas in Asia. Ancient Babylonia 
and Assyria dissolved into rubble 
and dust when fertility was 
sweated out of the soil. 

Our own record is no better. We 
have ruined more good land in 
less time than any nation in his- 


eaLOy. 


land beyond the next range of 


hills, so why worry? Then we 


reached the Pacific. 


The Land That Remains 
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Tue U. S. had an unprecedented 
supply of rich land to start with. 


Today, a fifth of that land is 


ruined beyond repair. Hroded by 
wind and rain, its topsoil is gone. 
A third of the remaining farm 
land is badly damaged. We are, 
at the moment, crowding our 


luck to the limit. The thought of 


America ever going hungry is 
beyond the 


comprehension of 
most people. But the figures tell 


-~ us that such an event is a distinct 


possibility. We have 460 million 
acres of good cropland left; and 
140 million people to live off that 


-jand. This works out at 3.2 acres 


per person. When we recall that 


nutritionists figure 2.5 acres as 


-- necessary to feed and clothe a 


human being adequately we see 
that our margin of safety is slen- 
der indeed. 

If we had conquered the forces 
of erosion we would have little 
to worry about. But we haven't. 
We are still ruining land at the 
rate of 500,000 acres a year—by 
plowing too steep slopes and per- 
mitting rain to wash soil away; 
by permitting sheep to overgraze, 
thereby destroying the grass 
roots which prevent wind erosion; 
by letting spring rains rush off 
uncovered land, thereby produc- 
ing floods which destroy thou- 
sands of acres of valley land. 

Only a few inches of topsoil, 
remember, stand between the 
human race and oblivion. It is the 
one resource without which hu- 
man life cannot exist. Further- 
more, it is irreplaceable. A high 
wind can strip an inch of topsoil 


There was always more 


off a dust bowl tarsi in an Hot He 
It takes nature 300 to 1000. Years 
to replace that loss. 

In his provocative book, Food a 
or Famine: The Challenge of Hro- — 
sion, Ward Shepard sums up: 

‘Despite the brilliant advances 
in agricultural science, the pro- © 
ductivity of the world’s soils in — 
output per unit is slowly dimin- 
ishing. Mankind is fighting a slow 
retreat before the gathering | 
forces of famine. An cminously 
and swiftly increasing process of 
soil destruction is undermining 
the foundations of our shaky civ- 
ilization. Beginning as the. sap- 
ping of soil fertility, it ends in 
what can be described as a new, 
man-made, cataclysmic geologic 
era, in which our food-producing 
soils are being swept into the 
rivers and the seas. Armed with 
machinery and _ industrialism,. 
modern man is devastating the 
farms, the grasslands, and the 
forests of the world. In the long 
evolutionary chain of life, he 
is the only creature who has 
achieved the dubious distinction 
of being able to destroy nature’s 
harmony and fecundity on a cos- 
mic scale.” 


Law of the Land 


BELATEDLY, the human: race is: 
awakening to this disaster. A 
good case can be made for rank- 
ing the Soil Conservation Act, 
passed in 1933, as one of the most 
Significant pieces of legislation in 
human history. Enthusiasts have 
ranked it in importance with the 
discovery of the wheel or the dis- 
covery of fire. 

The purpose of the act was to 
focus attention on the cost of 
soil erosion and to find means 
of combating it. Perhaps the 
single most important achieve- 


to follow contours - of ‘hills in 
plowing their land—instead of in- 
viting gullies by plowing up and 
_ down the slope. The effect of con- 
tour plowing is to create a series 
of dams, made by the plow’s fur- 
row, which will hold water and 
keep it from rushing down the 
hillsides. 
. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps helped the work along by 
- cutting brush to block gullies and 
by planting trees 
- on steep slopes 
which never 
should have been 
plowed in the 
first place. More 
important, the 
CCC provided a 
blueprint for 
future action. 
There are pres- 
sures today to 
add antierosion 
work to any fu- 
ture military 
training plans. 
Armies are notoriously . para- 
sitic: eating food but producing 
none, wearing clothes but weav- 
ing no cloth; consuming natural 
resources but providing no new 
wealth. If, on the other hand, an 
army-in-training could be set to 
building earthwork dams to pre- 
vent floods; to planting trees to 
hold ground moisture; to sowing 
buffalo grass on bald plains, such 
an army might become a tre- 
mendous human benefactor. 
Unless the human race takes 
such steps on a global scale, Food 
or Famine suggests what will 
happen: 
| “What is roughly and general- 
ly defined as soil erosion, is actu- 


d, tive interlocking processes. tha 
_ substitute chaos for order in the 


realm of nature and man’s use of 
nature. Man is at war with na 
ture, and nature is in revolt at — 
man. But let us make no mistake. 
Nature has the whip hand and is” ie 
using it. Nature.can wait and re- 
establish her equilibrium, if need — a 
be, after man has disappeared, _ 
through his own folly, from the | 
scene. Modern man faces the omi- 
nous question whether civiliza 
tion can learn how to conquer 
soil erosion be- — 
fore erosion has — 
destroyed _ civili- 


zation. That is 
not a rhetorical * 
question.” 


A large part. = 
of the blame for _ 
this ‘situationwms 
must be placed — 
on the farmer 
himself. By tra- 
dition, the farm- 
er has been the 
most laggard ~ 
member of soci- — 
the man who could not 


ety; 
compete elsewhere. As the yokel, © 
the rustic, the hayseed, he has 
been the butt of poor vaudeville 
jokes. We might have paused in 
our laughter to see who was the 


victim of the joke. The farmer 
was the man the human race was 
trusting with its most precious 
resource—the soil—the one thing 
which the human race must have 
to survive. 

We permitted him to destroy 
land, then move on over the next 
hill to destroy more land. We 
might better, had we been wise, 
have required of him professional 
qualifications of the type used to 
determine the proficiency of a 
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_ physician, a lawyer, ora plumber. mated two thirds of arable land 
_. It is likely that in the future we has been ruined in some areas. If 
ue shall be forced to take sucha step. the channel continues to rise 
ye there is an excellent chance that 
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oy The Better Earth Albuquerque will become a ghost — 
pes OnE tragedy of the situation is town in another generation. 4 
that such destruction of soil by ‘Within living memory similar _ 
man is not necessary. True, man things have happened to vast — 
has irrevocably ruined large areas in northwest China, north- — 
Py areas of the earth’s surface. On ern India, and elsewhere. The 3 


the other hand, some areas are in world is now learning how to pre- 
better condition today than they vent such damage in the future. 
where when the first plow pierced There is a steady stream of visi- 
them. This is true of certain tors from all over the world com- 
: areas of Wisconsin, of the Penn- ing to see the wonder-working 
i sylvania Dutch country, and of of TVA, and to see the function- 
large portions of Hurope. They ing of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
‘are living verdant testimonials to ice. If they put these ideas to 
man’s wisdom. work, there is a good chance of 
Others stand out as stark ex- solving the immediate problem. 
amples of his folly. The middle 
Rio Grande basin is such an area. The Long Range Program 
Sheep were permitted to over- Tuis gets us again to the ques- 
graze hillsides to a point where’ tion of population. As we have 
root structures were destroyed. seen, the gloomy prophecies of 
Rain rushed off bald hillsides, Malthus appear to be close to 
with no grass mat to hold it. The fulfillment. Even if the world does 
Rio Grande began to silt up, save its dwindling soil resources, 
the channel rising measurable even if scientific agriculture does 
amounts each year. This water- take new strides forward, there 
logged surrounding land, forcing appears to be every likelihood 
subsurface alkali upward, there- that population increases will 
by poisoned the land. An esti- more than offset such gains. 
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lia’s population is chroni- 
y on the verge of starvation. 
Yet food supply appears to be the 

only check on growth. 
- Since 1872 India’s population 
has doubled-jfrom 206 million up 
to an estimated 420 million to- 
day. This gain has taken place 
_despite a death rate approximate- 
ly three times as high as ours. 
Suppose we were to couple the 
U.S. death rate with India’s birth 
rate. Under such circumstances 
the population of India would in- 
crease in the next 100 years to 
a point where there would be 
enough Indians to populate five 
earths! This will give some notion 
of. the almost explosive growth 
potentialities of the human race. 
At present growth rates, world 
population will climb from 2.2 
billion today to 3.3 billion in the 
year 2000—53 years hence. With 
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inadequately fed. What will | 
the situation with the world po 
ulation increased another 50 p 
cent? It takes a little imagin 
tion to answer that one. 
What, then, is the answer? The 
Population Reference Bureau in , 
Washington sees but one possib 
solution: cutting of birth rat 
by at least 25 per cent. Even 
this were done world populati 
would continue to climb. But in- | 
stead of reaching 3.3 billioninthe 
year 2000, it would reach three — 
billion. 7 ro fiche 
Even in the face of these dis- 
tressing facts, many nations — a 
notably France, Russia, and Brit- — 
ain—are raising the cry issued _ 
by Hitler and Mussolini: more 
babies! They would crowd their _ 
-already’ overcrowded lands with 
more mouths to feed, thereby 
aggravating, rather than simpli- P 
fying their problems. — ae 
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3 the opposite ex- 


_ was the poor- 


ah 
h 


_ beset by periodic 
_ famines and liv- 

ing in squalor. 
- A failure of the 


= ‘ation has climbed 60 per cent. In 


this same period farm production 
has risen but 35 per cent. As a 
result, Mexico is one of the most 
sadly undernourished countries 


on earth—subsisting at a level 
even below that of India. 


Ireland is at 
mureme.« Li the 
past 100 years, 
- Ireland’s popula- 
_ tion has dropped 
' from 6,000,000 to 
3,000,000. A cen- 
tury ago Ireland 


house of the 
Western World; 


potato crop meant death for tens 
of thousands of people. 

-In such a situation, Irish fami- 
lies cut their birth rate. Millions 


- of Irishmen migrated to a richer, 


greener, and safer land across the 
sea. Today, with a greatly re- 


duced population, Ireland is one 


of the richest and best-fed nations 
of the world. 


How Many Americans? 

AS WE have seen, the margin of 
safety between land to produce 
and mouths to feed is strikingly 
narrow in the United States. 
There is considerable evidence 


that we might be a far stronger, 


healthier nation in the future if 
we had fewer rather than more 
people. The figure of 100,000,000 


In a postscript in Guy ‘Irvin 5 
Burch’s remarkable book, Popu-— 3 
lation Roads to Peace or War,* a 
Walter B. Pitkin states: = 

“Unless we change present 


trends, five generations hence ~ 


your descendants (if you have 
any) will be the stupidest great 
great grandchildren of the stupid- 
est great grandchildren of the 
stupidest grandchildren of the 
stupidest chil- 
dren of parents 
now living. Un- 
controlled breed- 
“Ane, as many, 
students have 
seen, favors the 
survival and the 
multiplying of 
the least gifted. 
“Unless men 
see the problem 
and work with 
it, America soon 
after the year 
2000, will be a 
nation of high-grade morons ruled 
by the few surviving clever peo- 
ple. It will be no more of a democ- 
racy than any other monkey 
house. . 

“Henry Wallace says the next 
century will be the century of the 
Common Man. Unless this coun- 
try follows a course of ‘popula- 
tion control,’ he’s right. Man will 
grow commoner and commoner 
as his hordes swell. As the world 
adds more and more millions of 
common men, its problems will 
increase in complexity to the 
point at which hardly anybody 
can even state one, let alone solve 
it. And so that ancient drift . 
will end not in mastery of the 
world but in the mastery of the 

*Penguin Books, Inc. 


dark age may call it. “we shall 
‘know it in prescience as tyranny.” 
_ Thus, the long-range problem 
of man’s food presents many 
problems, all of them infinitely 
complex. Neither time nor intelli- 
gence can be wasted in solving 
them. Wastage of resources must 
be stopped on a global scale. Re- 
search must be intensified and 
thought given to methods of pop- 
ulation control. 

The immediate problem isn’t 
much easier of solution. We can, 
if we wish, use the weight of our 
dollars to compete in world mar- 
kets for things in scant supply— 
such as fats, oils, and sugar. We 
are in a position to consume the 
greatest meat supply of any year 
since 1911. We can, if we wish, de- 
mand a large carry-over of grain, 
instead of exporting to the limit. 

On the other hand, we may be 
required to pay an enormous 
price for this role of a modern 


' ‘Nero \ who feasts while ho world” 
_ famishes. One thoughtful proph- | 


et, sounds a warning: ‘Political. 
stability, law and order hang on 


_ the scales on which meager bread — 
rations are weighed.” We may, in - — 


other words, be preparing to eae 


a whirlwind. 
If we follow a course of aeaon s 


we will produce to the utmost— 


a 
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and see that the world gets a ‘ 


fair share of this production. We 


shall insist that others do the 


same. In taking these actions, we 


should not be too insistent about 


hard cash, laid on the line. We 
will, therefore, open the way for 
shortsighted people to refer to 


our national figurehead as Uncle ~ 


Sap. 

We can afford the price of this 
slight indignity for the greater 
gain that will accrue. With this: 
course of action we can buy time 
in which to solve the basic prob- 
lems of human hunger. It is the 
only way open, and we must buy 
such time. 
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in a@ career 


s: ¢:ON THE last night of the evacua- 


tion of Dunkirk a general in 


soiled battle uniform moved up 


~ 


and down the beaches shouting 
into the eerie darkness, between 
the shell explosions and bomb 
bursts: “Are there any British 
soldiers still ashore, any French 
soldiers?” 

As Canada’s 55th governor-gen- 
eral since Champlain first held 
the office in 1608, Viscount Har- 
old Rupert Leofric George Alex- 
ander will probably never have 
an opportunity to say any words 
so memorable. For the hero of 
Dunkirk, Burma, El Alamein, 
and Italy—now rounding out his 
first year in the British Empire’s 
most exacting diplomatic post— 
this is an old story. 

By definition the governor-gen- 
eral is neither a governor nor 
necessarily a general. Once upon 
a time the governor was the true, 
and sometimes ruthless, ruler of 
the dominion. But during the 80 
years since Canada’s confedera- 
tion, his powers have been re- 
duced to pure ceremony. So that 
today Alexander is a symbol of 
Commonwealth solidarity and en- 
joys no political power whatso- 
ever, a glorified ambassador and 
representative of the Crown 
whose position is remarkably 
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comparable to that of Kin 
George in the Empire. 
A slender, spry man with 


sparkling blue eyes and a flash- 
ing smile, the governor-general 
looks a decade younger than his 
55 years. In uniform he is a hand- 
some example of the English pro- 
fessional officer type, a classic 
specimen of the stiff-upper-lip, 
Swagger-stick Englishman ridi- 
culed by United States radio 
comedians but often profoundly 
admired by those who have 
fought at the side of such men. 

Throughout the war Alexander 
was almost unknown to the 
American public. He seldom 
shared headline glory with Pat- 
ton, Montgomery, MacArthur, or 
Eisenhower. His infrequent press 
conferences were amiable but 
technical, and in private inter- 
views he never came up with any 
bold quotable statements. But 
Alexander was idolized by the 
men who fought the battles he 
planned. His indifference to 
weather and_ personal danger 
were a legend with Tommies. 


Education for Empire 


ALEXANDER was born in northern 
Ireland on December 10, 1891, the 
third son of the fourth Earl of 
Caledon. He spent most of his 
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As Governor-General of Canada, Viscount Alexander has exchanged his field 
marshal’s uniform for the tweeds of a British diplomat. Yousuf Karsh’s 
portrait of the genial civilian carries few echoes of the military career 
that reached a climax on some of the grimmest battlefields of World War II. 
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boyhood playing in the rugged 
countryside around the great 
stone mansion which was his an- 
cestral home. Later at Harrow 
and at Sandhurst, Great Britain’s 
West Point, he turned out to be 
a crack athlete. 

After graduation Alexander 
chose to begin his military ca- 
reer in the Irish Guards rather 
than the Coldstreams, which his 
grandfather once commanded. In 
France he was a dapper, dashing 
officer who went over the top 30 
times and was wounded twice. 
He commanded a battalion as a 
lieutenant colonel at 26 and won 
the DSO and the Legion d’Hon- 
neur from the French govern- 
ment for bravery on the Marne. 

Following the armistice, Alex- 
ander went to the Baltic, where 
he led a unit of Letts and Ger- 
mans against the Russian revolu- 
tionists. Later he toured Turkey 
and saw more action on the In- 
dian Northwest frontier. In 1931 
he paused long enough to marry 
lovely, dark-haired Lady Mar- 
garet Diana Bingham. They now 
have three children. 

The suave, graying governor 
has visited every country in Eu- 
rope and knows the East well, 
but he had never set foot in the 
Western Hemisphere until he 
landed at Halifax in a swirling 
snowstorm in April, 1946. He 
speaks French, Italian, German, 
Russian, and Urdu, and like his 
good friend Winston Churchill, is 
a better-than-average water-col- 
orist. The Royal Academy has ex- 
hibited some of his work. 


Years of the Fury 


FEW commanders in the whole 
history of warfare have stood as 
magnificently in the face of utter 
ruin as did Alexander at Dun- 
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kirk. Future generations of 
Englishmen will tell their chil- 
dren the story of his role in that 
debacle. Sent in to take command 
of the British Expeditionary 
Force after it was already floun- 
dering in confused retreat to- 
ward the sea, Alexander pitched 
his headquarters on the very 
beaches. There he waited for the 
rescue ships, while German shells 
screeched in on all sides. Not un- 
til he was satisfied that no living 
Allied soldier had been left be- 
hind did he finally embark for 
England. 

Again, in February, 1942, when 
the Japs were Swarming across 
Burma like maggots on a carcass 
and threatening to annihilate the 
British forces there, Alexander 
was given the command. Flown 
to Rangoon, he had to fight his 
way up the Jap-infested Irrawad- 
dy River Valley. Later Rangoon 
and all of Burma fell to the Japs, 
but Alexander executed a master- 
ful withdrawal, saving thousands 
of British soldiers. 


Assignment in Africa 


ALEXANDER played his next his- 
toric role in Africa. Hitler’s fox, 
Field Marshal Rommel, had 
beaten back the British all along 
the Mediterranean’s southern 
shore and finally sent them reel- 
ing in exhaustion to the outskirts 
of Alexandria. As German guns 
blasted away at the bivouacked 
British, Prime Minister Churchill 
sent in Alexander to replace Gen- 
eral Sir Claude Auchinleck as 
commander in the Middle Kast. 
Churchill’s directive was sweet 
and simple: “Your prime and 
main duty will be to take or de- 
stroy at the earliest opportunity 
the German-Italian Army com- 
manded by Field Marshal Rom- 
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mel, together with all its sup- 
plies and _ establishments in 
Egypt and Libya.” 

All summer long Alexander and 
the Ulsterman, General Mont- 
gomery, prepared for what they 
knew was going to be a life-and- 
death struggle. Finally, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1942, the British Eighth 
Army pushed off at El Alamein 
and began a 1500-mile victory 
march across the blistering, fly- 
ridden North African desert. 
Once Rommel had been crushed, 
Alexander cabled Churchill: “Sir, 
the orders you gave me on 
August 15th 1942 have been ful- 
filled ...I now await your fur- 
ther instructions.” 

The Irishman had little time to 
savor the fruits of victory. Hard- 
ly had he reached Tripoli when 
the combined Chiefs of Staff 
asked him to relinquish his com- 
mand to Dwight Eisenhower, 
then a relatively unknown, un- 
tried general. Alexander became 
Eisenhower’s deputy in charge of 
all land operations. It was Kas- 
serine Pass time and the situa- 
tion was far from favorable. His 
first night at headquarters Alex- 
ander sat down at a table, drew 
out his field map, and charted the 
decisive drive in Tunisia. Against 
each major objective he placed 
the date by which he wanted it 
to be taken. 

Alexander wasn’t off schedule 
more than 48 hours on the 
completion of any stage of the 
campaign which trapped 150,000 
Germans, dealt the Wehrmacht 
an overwhelming defeat, and 
wrote finis to Axis domination of 
North Africa. 

It was typical of Alexander 
that once the push had begun he 
found diversion in collecting 
Tunisian wild flowers. He gath- 
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ered 140 different types, mounted 
them in albums and sent them 
home as a present to his wife. 


Blood and Marble 


ALEXANDER was partly responsi- 
ble for mapping out the success- 
ful 39-day Sicilian campaign and 
shortly after the landings at Sa- 
lerno succeeded Eisenhower as 
commander-in-chief of the allied 
armies in Italy. In November, 
1944, the AAI became the Fif- 
teenth Army Group under Mark 
Clark, and Alexander was pro- 
moted to the last command he 
held during the war, that of Su- 
preme Allied Commander in the 
Mediterranean—SACMED. 

Once France had been invaded, 
the American Fifth and British 
Eighth armies in Italy dropped 
to the bottom of the military 
priority list. Alexander was left 
with two armies riddled with re- 
placements, both badly in need of 
rest after their back-breaking 
struggle up the peninsula. 

Alexander’s SACMED head- 
quarters in the Royal Palace at 
Caserta was a teeming complexity 
of 10,000 officers and men which 
operated in a splendour of mar- 
ble halls and tiled baths. From 
his suite of cool, draped offices, 
Alexander issued his orders with 
the self-assurance of a radio engi- 
neer on a network show. 

When not flying back and 
forth across thousands of miles 
on semidiplomatic missions, Alex- 
ander lived in a _ pink-painted 
stone hunting lodge which once 
had been Crown Prince Umber- 
to’s. Unlike other Allied generals 
who sank themselves neck-deep 
into Roman and Neapolitan social 
life, Alexander stuck to a fairly 
rigid, eight-hour working day, 
with time out for an afternoon 
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brew-up at four. Evenings he 
read accounts of earlier Italian 
campaigns or strolled through 
the countryside. He sometimes 
broke away for a weekend at his 
villa on the Bay of Naples. 
Alexander’s duties as SACMED 
charged him with the direction 
of Allied affairs from Africa to 
the Alps and much of his work 
was of a top-drawer political na- 
ture. The same week he took the 
Caserta job, he was summoned to 
London for a conference with 
Churchill. The prime minister 
wanted him to go to turbulent 
Greece as his personal emis- 
sary before settling in Caserta. 
The Field Marshal flew straight 
from London to Athens, where he 
had to be hustled from his plane 
into an armoured car and rushed 
to the British Embassy. En route 
ELAS mortar fire burst about 
the vehicle and machine gun bul- 
lets whistled across its path. As 
a military commander under or- 
ders, Alexander had little time to 
weigh the human elements in- 
volved. All he knew was that a 
British garrison was beleaguered 
in the heart of Athens. His solu- 
tion was to order reinforcements 
from Italy to ease the situation. 


Challenge to Tito 


ALEXANDER was the first high- 
ranking Allied commander to 
deal with Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito. The partisan chief showed 
up on short notice one day dur- 
ing the summer of 1944 when 
Alexander’s headquarters were 
still at Bolsano, in northern Italy. 
At this first meeting between 
the two men, Alexander says the 
Venezia Giulia problem was dis- 
cussed in detail and that it was 
agreed that once Trieste had been 
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taken, Yugoslav troops would re- 
main behind the Isonzo River. 

When Tito reneged on the 
agreement several months later 
and rioting broke out in Trieste, 
Alexander tried desperately to 
reason with the Yugoslav leader. 
Alexander finally lost patience. 
He jammed the disputed terri- 
tory with half a dozen British 
and United States divisions and 
ordered a “peaceful penetration” 
of Tito’s lines. He darkened the 
skies over Trieste harbor with 
hundreds of Allied planes and or- 
dered flamethrower exhibitions 
to be held in the city’s streets. 
This psychological warfare 
proved most successful. Tito 
forthwith jerked his men back 
behind the Isonzo. 


“Tke to Alex—’43” 


No BRITISH general got along bet- 
ter with the Americans working 
with him than Alexander. The 
governor-general still uses a 
fountain pen inscribed: “From 
Ike to Alex—Mediterranean A\I- 
lied Team, ’43.” Alexander sup- 
ported General George Patton 
when it looked as though “Old 
Blood and Guts’ would be per- 
manently cast aside. And he per- 
sonally chose Lucian Truscott to 
command the Anzio beachhead. 
Alexander has never indicated 
the slightest resentment at being 
left out of the European com- 
mand. “I’m glad I had the chance 
to see the Italian campaign 
through from start to finish,” he 
says. He considers it “a magnifi- 
cent experience” to have worked 
with such a great variety of 
troops as the Americans (includ- 
ing Negro soldiers and Japanese 
American regiments), Brazilians, 
Poles, French, and his own Em- 
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The imprints of Alexander’s career can be seen on four continents. After the bomb-bursts of battle, 
there is now a star for diplomacy—for in the soldier’s knapsack was the baton of statesmanship. 


pire divisions of Indians, New 
Zealanders, Australians, South 
Africans, and Canadians. 


Splendor in Ottawa 


In Ortrawa Alexander lives at 
Government House, a massive, 
somber mansion known also as 
Rideau Hall. Here the governor- 
general, Lady Margaret, and the 
children occupy a wing consist- 
ing of 20 bedrooms, 10 public re- 
ception rooms, and a spacious 
main banquet hall capable of 
seating 125 persons at one time. 

Alexander’s personal staff con- 
sists of 40 servants, four military 
aides supplied him by the Cana- 
dian Government, and Rideau 


Hall’s permanent secretariat. He 
receives an annual salary of 
about $40,000, plus $50,000 for 
entertainment and travel, and 
$125,000 for staff salaries and 
maintenance. But he will go into 
the financial hole each of his five 
years in office. One of the pre- 
requisites of any candidate for 
the office is that he have a sizable 
personal fortune. 

If you divided the United 
States presidency into two offices, 
incorporating all the ceremonial, 
glad-hand aspects of the job in 
one and the administrative and 
authoritative in the other, you 
would have a good picture of the 
division of functions between the 
governor-general and the prime 
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minister in Canada. Alexander 
today is completely free to ad- 
vise the Canadian government, 
but only in the capacity of an old 
friend. He sees all important 
governmental cables and orders, 
but generally after they’ve been 
sent over from the prime min- 
ister’s office. All of Alexander’s 
important speeches are blue-pen- 
cilled by Mackenzie King. 


The Ritual of Empire 


As GOVERNOR-GENERAL, Alexander 
lives under the constant and 
highly critical surveillance of an 
entire nation. He must act always 
in the manner of the Renaissance 
courtier, performing even the 
most prosaic duties with wit, 
charm, and compassion. In a coun- 
try split by more racial, political, 
economic, and geographic schisms 
than any democracy in the world, 
he must be careful never to 
offend the most minute segment 
of public opinion. 

In the past year Alexander has 
travelled well over 25,000 miles, 
by plane and rail, to visit the 
most remote communities within 
Canada’s farflung borders. He has 
made more than 100 speeches, en- 
tertained 7000 guests at Govern- 
ment House, and received honor- 
ary degrees from three univer- 
sities. He has reviewed Boy 
Scouts in a snowstorm, acted as 
toastmaster at a rodeo, been 
made honorary chief of 86 Indian 
tribes. 

Alexander is passionately fond 
of mechanical things, particular- 
ly those which afford him fast 
and easy travel. On the two-day 
train ride down from Halifax to 
Ottawa after he had first arrived 
in Canada, he donned peaked cap 
and overalls to take over the con- 
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trols for a 20-mile stretch along 
the Gaspé Peninsula. Thousands 
of citizens lining the tracks as the 
train idled by were pleasantly 
surprised to see the new gover- 
nor-general waving at them from 
the cab rather than the rear ob- 
servation platform. 

Because of the heavy emphasis 
on the ceremonial side of his job, 
Alexander’s role would appear to 
be that of a prize stuffed shirt 
and nothing more. It is true that 
some incumbents in the past have 
allowed the office to sink to this 
level, accepting the appointment 
with the relish they would a 
five-year prison sentence. But it 
seems highly probable that Alex- 
ander will take more after the 
versatile John Buchan, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, who held the post in 
the ’30’s and was an eminently 
successful goodwill envoy. 

French Canadians of Quebec 
Province long have regarded the 
governor-generalship with sullen 
suspicion, looking upon it as a 
vestigial remnant of the unfortu- 
nate past. At best, they have 
greeted governors with icy polite- 
ness. But their treatment of 
Alexander has been marked by 
spontaneous enthusiasm and his 
military record seems to have 
fired their imagination. 

Brass hats and diplomats who 
knew his talents were discour- 
aged when Alexander accepted 
the governor-generalship. To 
them it appeared that the world, 
struggling through one of its 
most critical periods, had lost the 
active services of a very able 
man. But they forgot that Alex- 
ander has had only one job in his 
lifetime — that of serving, what- 
ever the task, wherever the place. 
In Canada the Alexander tradi- 
tion is being carried on. 


“<T don’t care what yowre in—pull up to the curb!” 
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th THESE 17 faces, the most ad- 
mired in the world, how many 
do you recognize? 

The people of four nations 
were polled by the Gallup Poll 
and its overseas affiliates on the 
question: “What person living 
today anywhere in the world do 
you most admire?” 

In each nation polled, the five 
most admired people were: 

In the United States—(1) Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, (2) Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, (3) 
President Truman, (4) Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, (5) Winston 
Churchill. 

ibay iBveheuia—— (ab) (Chayssxeloulll, (2) 
General Bernard Montgomery, 
(3) Prime Minister Clement Att- 
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lee, (4) George Bernard Shaw, 
(5) Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin. 

In France—(1) General de 
Gaulle, (2) Joseph Stalin, (3) 
Frederic Joliot-Curie, head of 
France’s atomic energy commis- 
sion and son-in-law of Madame 
Curie, (4) Churchill, (5) Léon 
Blum. 

In Canada—(1) Churchill, (2) 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
(3) Pope Pius, (4) President Tru- 
man, (5) the King and Queen of 
England. 

Apparently the way to get 
homo sapiens to accord you last- 
ing fame and respect is to be 
an expert either at giving him 
bread or at killing him. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE, BLACK STAR, EUROPEAN, AND PIX 
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MAN is an inventive animal. The world is filled 
with sound and motion which he has projected into 
reality. But in the midst of bright new things man 
is also homesick for old familiar worlds. So, in his 


“nostalgia, he tries to take the strangeness away 


by fugitive disguises: 

He disguises suburban cars to look like pickup 
wagons. He builds replicas of pre-Revolutionary 
farmhouses—complete with air conditioning. He 
sits before open fireplaces, enjoying the crackle of 
cedar-scented logs made from compressed sawdust. 
He lets the millers literally refine the life out of 
bread, then adds synthetic vitamins. 

Apparently this hankering for modern improve- 
ments, with a touch of the old days added, knows 
no limits. A friend of mine has even figured out a 
way of putting the tick back into electric clocks. 

His name is Bill Kearsley and he works for the 
General Electric Company in their research labora- 
tories at Schenectady. Kearsley is GE’s how-to-do- 
it man, the world’s champion gadgeteer. He’s the 
guy they keep on tap to solve the homely, earthy 
problems that stump the high-domed experts, and 
to answer the many odd requests that get referred 
to the General Electric laboratories. 


AMONG the weird contraptions Kearsley has turned 
out are a cat sorter, a gorilla goader, an electronic 
oyster opener, and an electric chair for chickens. 
Likewise, an automatic headlight tilter, nonfog- 
ging spectacles, a motorized hospital bed that 
permits the patient to raise or lower his head 
and feet at will, and—for testing razor blades— 
an artificial face that grows its own whiskers. 
His more serious inventions include the electric 
blanket, heated flying suits for aviators, antisub- 
marine and antiradar devices, plastic type for 
printing on metal, and basic improvements in 
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X-rays, phonographs, and fluorescent lighting. 
Not long ago GE chemists cooked up a new sub- 
stance they called ‘bouncing putty.” It looks like 
chewing gum, flows like honey. Pushed with your 
thumb, it yields like wet clay; rolled into a ball, 
it bounces higher than natural rubber; struck 
with a hammer, it shatters like so much glass. 
Despite these amazing properties, nobody knew 
what to do with the darn stuff: it remained a 
laboratory curiosity until Kearsley worked it into 
a delayed-action switch. This soon-to-be-marketed 
device turns off the cellar lights after you’ve come 
upstairs, shuts off the electric iron if you leave it 
running while you answer the telephone. 


But to get back to this business of restoring the 
tick-tock to electric clocks: Seems a lot of people— 
especially folks who live alone—wrote Kearsley 
that they were homesick for the friendly voice of 
an old-fashioned windup clock. Bill decided to see 
what he could do. 

His solution is really very simple. It consists of 
two magnetized plates attached to two blocks of 
wood—one maple, one balsa—inside a sounding 
box. A metal strip, activated by a cam on the clock 
drive shaft, snaps back and forth between them. 
The maple block supplies the tick; the balsa block 
supplies the tock. Or maybe it’s the other way 
round. Anyhow, with this arrangement Kearsley 
is able to simulate the sound of any clock, from 
the timbre of the busy mantel timepiece you re- 
member in your great-aunt’s parlor to the deep, 
deliberate measure of the grandfather clock that 
used to stand on the stair landing. 

About the only thing the new gadget won’t do 
is to fix it so the clock will run down and stop if 
you forget to wind it once a week. And for all I 
know Bill may be working on that one. 
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TAKE MY COTTON ABOARD 


Along a thousand miles of Mark Twain's 


river still sound the ghost-echoes of the bells 


and whistles of Captain Cooley’s steamboats 


By ROARK BRADFORD 


WHEN the boy was 15 years old, 
his father gave him the steam- 
boat Tensas and his paternal 
blessings. “Here is your fortune 
and your future,” the older man 
had said. “Make of it what you 
will.” 

That was in 1870. The boy, Le- 
vere Cooley, took the boat and 
made himself the last of the great 
steamboat captains. When he died 
more than a dozen years ago, 
after nearly 65 years of operating 
his own steamboats on the lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries, 
rivermen agreed that an era had 
passed into history. After him 
came barges, Diesel tugs, and 
company-owned boats. 

Captain Cooley grew into his 
profession naturally, because he 
had both the opportunity and a 
natural gift for the river. Until he 
was stricken in 1934, Captain 
Cooley owned and operated con- 
tinuously from one to fifteen 
steamboats on the lower river. 
This span of time includes the 


glamorous era when the deluxe 
packets of fact and romance plied 
the waters, and years when rail- 
roads and the rate-fixing machin- 
ery of the government made 
steamboating so unprofitable that 
only Captain Cooley had the 
frugality and the river-wisdom to 
keep floating. Long after the 
Robert E. Lee and the Natchez 
were but Currier & Ives prints, 
Captain Cooley continued to run 
the lower river with his palatial 
packet, America, and the little 
Ouachita, and to get enough cargo 
to support his steamboats even 
though the railroads and truck- 
lines had “run the steamboats off 
the river.” 


His steamboats ranged in size and 
grandeur from the first Ouachita 
and her sister, America, each of 
which was designed to haul 4000 
bales of cotton, to his last boat, 
the Ouachita, which could hold 
only 200 bales. In the meantime 
he found opportunity to travel 
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abroad and to make numerous 
trips to Washington where he 
advised the River Commission, 
denounced the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and jockeyed 
a bill through Congress for locks 
on the Ouachita River. When his 
children grew up he and Mrs. 
Cooley sold their New Orleans 
home and moved aboard the 
steamboat. 

The captain met Mrs. Cooley 
about the time of Mark Twain’s 
triumphant return to the Missis- 
sippi. Twain was being widely 
feted and Captain Cooley was one 
of the steamboat men chosen to 
accompany him. “It was the cus- 
tom around Baton Rouge,” Cap- 
tain Cooley related, “for the men 
to form military companies and 
drill with rifles, and the ladies to 
form similar companies and drill 
with brooms. It was all pretty 
social, but there was keen rivalry 
between the girls, 
and someone pre- 
vailed upon Twain 
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to judge a contest. Naturally, he 
picked Selena Coogler as not only 
the best drilled girl but also the 
prettiest, so I married her.” 
“The same day?” I asked. 


“Shucks, no,” he said. “Four 
years later. She was awful set in 
her ways and had a hard time 
making up her mind.” 

“Tt isn’t so,” objected Mrs. 
Cooley. “You were always up the 
river somewhere on a steamboat. 
I could drill with a broom but I 
couldn’t read your mind.” 

Captain Cooley was what peo- 
ple call a scholar and a gentle- 
man; he was well read, kept 
abreast of the times, and his man- 
ners were impeccable. He insisted 
his boats always operate along 
the same lines. No professional 
gambler was ever allowed aboard. 
“Tf one sneaked by at a landing,” 
he said, “I’d spot him and set him 
ashore without ceremony.” 

On the many 
trips I made with 
him I never heard 


him swear, yet there is a legend 
that he could, when the occasion 
demanded, handle profanity with 
startling competence. I never 
asked Captain Cooley if this 
legend were based upon fact; one 
just did not ask Captain Cooley 
such questions. 


WHEN others became boisterous 
Captain Cooley remained calm. 
Once when we were returning to 
New Orleans I had the pleasure 
of seeing him under fire. The 
Bienville Street wharf in New Or- 
leans, where steamboats landed, 
was constructed to accommodate 
only one boat at a time. Other 


docking space was scarce and in- 
convenient. A small packet from 
up the bayous was making for 
the choice mooring spot as we 
were coming in. The little boat 
had distance and current in its 
favor and it seemed obvious that 
the big America would have to 
take second best. But Captain 
Cooley took over the controls to 
the engine room and a miracle 
happened. Before I knew it, the 
America eased against the choice 
spot on the wharf several rods 
ahead of the little packet. 
“Out-rivered him,” Cooley said. 
But the clerk for the bayou 
boat was a woman and she was 
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not impressed by good riverman- 


_ ship. She was notorious on the 


waterfront for her foul language 
and her bad temper. She un- 
leashed them both upon Captain 
Cooley in a manner that would 
make the average fishwife blush. 
She wound up with, “You wait, 
you Well, you just wait un- 
til I get a chance to do you a 
dirty trick!” 

Captain Cooley, on the boiler 
deck, had listened attentively 
throughout the lengthy harangue. 
When the woman finished he 
bowed and said calmly, “Madam, 
I hope that opportunity will 
never present itself.” 

As a matter of statistics, Cap- 
tain Cooley died in a New Orleans 
hospital of pneumonia, and his 
body lies in Metairie Cemetery 
beneath the big bronze bell of the 
America. But his life really came 
to an end one stormy night on 
the hurricane deck of the little 
Ouachita. I have known of but 
one other man who died as glori- 
ously and fittingly. 

The late Richard B. Harrison, 
the “Lawd” of The Green Pas- 
tures, had wooed the theater for 
nearly half a century with prac- 
tically no results, but in the after- 
noon of his life he was selected to 
play a great role in a great play, 
and after five years of trouping 
he returned with his show to 
Broadway, where he saw his name 
in electric lights as the star. He 
died while those lights were still 
shining. 

When Captain Cooley suffered 
the stroke from which he never 
recovered there was an electric 
display, too. Thunder and light- 
ning tore open the night on Black 
River as the great steamboatman 
went down. 

All his life he had fought for 
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cargo to haul on his steamboats. 
At first, the battle was with other 
steamboats, and later it was with 
the railroads and the trucking 
lines. He lectured, he wrote let- 
ters, and he read papers, always 
pointing to the economic right- 
ness of river transportation. He 
operated with almost miserly fru- 
gality, at times, in order to 
survive the competition of the 
railroads and their scientifically 
scheduled rates. 

“Let me haul your cotton,” was 
his slogan and his plea to the 
planters along the river. But the 
tendency to ship cotton by rail 
continued to grow. 


In 1927, when most men of the 
same age had either died or re- 
tired from business, Captain 
Cooley suffered a severe blow. 
The big America, temporarily 
tied up for repairs, foundered and 
sank in 90 feet of water. She had 
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been a fine boat; she had cost 
$300,000 to build and had paid 
for herself many times over. On 
many occasions she had ‘‘drug” 
4000 bales of cotton to the New 
Orleans compresses in a single 
load. Captain and Mrs. Cooley 
had seen their children and their 
grandchildren play upon her 
well-scrubbed decks. But a rick- 
ety old steamboat under 90 feet 
of river water was a total loss, 
and her master and owner was a 
man of 72 years. 

It seemed time to quit. But such 
a thought never entered Captain 
Cooley’s mind. The “Ouachita 
River trade” was beginning to 
build up nicely. He hired a diver 
to bring up the America’s bell 
and whistle, the tones of which 
were known along a thousand 
miles of river. Then he bought the 
little George Prince, a 100-ton 
packet that had been laid up in 
Natchez, installed the America’s 
bell and whistle, rechristened her 
Ouachita, and went right on with 
the New Orleans-Camden trade. 


THE stock market was still boom- 
ing in the East, but times were 
getting harder and harder in the 
South. The price of cotton was 
dropping and planting supplies 
were rising. Farmers along the 
river were searching for ways to 
make their dollars go farther. A 
few of them remembered Cooley’s 
offer to haul their cotton for 50 
per cent of the rail rates, and this 
meant the saving of a dollar or 
more on every bale. Word got 
around slowly. 

By 1932 the Owachita was haul- 
ing all the freight she could 
handle. In 1933, when the farm- 
ers continued to press for ship- 
ping space, Captain Cooley de- 
signed a barge which could be 
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pushed ahead of the Ouachita. 
When the specifications reached 
the shipyard, people thought the 
old skipper had gone crazy. He 
wanted a barge that could haul 
4000 bales of cotton. 

But when the 1934 season 
opened, he had no trouble load- 
ing the 200-bale steamboat and 
the 4000-bale barge. Not only had 
the planters on the river taken to 
shipping by boat, but inland 
farmers were trucking their 
crops to the landings for Cooley 
to pick up. 

Then one rainy night in October 
when the Ouachita was coming 
down the Black River with 400 
bales on the steamboat and 6000 
bales on the barge, a man with a 
lantern hailed her. Steamboats 
always answer a hail from the 
banks, and although Cooley was 
badly overloaded, he ordered the 
pilot to put in. 

“Tve got six hundred bales of 
cotton on the landing,’ the man 
with the lantern said. “I want to 
ship to New Orleans.” 

“Tm overloaded, now,’ said 
Captain Cooley. “I’ll be back in 
a week and pick it up.” 

“But, Captain!” implored the 
man, “it’s raining and this cotton 
will damage. Please make room 
eye The” ; 

At that instant, Captain Cooley 
was stricken. He never regained 
consciousness. His second in com- 
mand cut the boat from the 
barge and headed for New Or- 
leans with his fallen skipper. The 
Ouachita made one more trip 
and was sold. Captain Cooley 
survived for several days in the 
hospital. The last words that 
came to the conscious ears of the 
last of the great river steamboat 
captains were: “Please take my 
cotton aboard.” 
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OLD WORDS AND NEW MEANINGS 


This is to introduce a ’47 discovery, Paul Seckle, 28- 
year-old artist whose satire-with-a-drawing-board is pre- 
sented on this and the following three pages. The draw- 
ings and accompanying quotations explain themselves. 
Seckle explains himself by saying “the world of my 
early youth was filled with crucifixion scenes, knights 
in heavy armor, angels, Adams and E:ves, saints, fan- 
tastic devils at work in Dante’s Inferno, and skeletons. 
In 1935 I went from Germany to England and began to 
study art professionally. The Bohemian students and 
the teachers confused me. Then I came to America and 
did portrait work and studied at the University of 
Buffalo. Now, after three years in the Army with a 
camouflage unit, I am studying for a master’s degree 
in Fine Arts at Yale, and teaching.” 
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This Morning [ Wakened 


By Patrick MacDonogh 


THIS morning I wakened among loud cries of sea gulls 
Thronging in misty light above my neighbor’s plowland, 
And the house in its solid acres was carried wheeling 
Encircled in desolate waters and impenetrable cloudy 
Wet winds that harried and lost the sea birds’ voices 
And the voice of my darling, despairing and drowning, 
Lost beyond finding in the bodiless poising 

Dissolving shapes of gray mist crowding, 

Till the wind grew still and the water noiseless. 


Later, when the sun groped down and flung wide open 
Mist-hung curtains from laughing brilliant meadows, 
Taking my rod I crossed by grassy slopes 

To the sun-shot river and fished a run of shadows, 

But between each take and strike her nervous fingers lightly 
Twitched my tense elbow and I missed him, turning 

To that beloved face—but, O, sweet Christ, 

The shining air was empty! And choked with earth 

And roots of grass I gnawed the day to twilight. 


Big-boned and breasted like her own timeless mountains 

She broke herself to housecraft, groping in crowded shadows, 
Nursing a brood of phantoms until her days were shrouded 
From warmth of sun or love or help of kindly hands— 

And O, white fog had clouded the valleys when I rose, 

Had scarfed the water’s face and choked the source of twilight; 
Owl hoot and chuck of waterfowl came dropping ghostly, 
Passing wan hosts of jonquils in the wood where silence 
Gathered the gray trunks as I stumbled homeward. 
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“Her hair is almost completely gray. 


Sometimes she forgets where she has 


put her spectacles. Yet, she is more 


active today than ever.” 


PROMPTLY at 10750 A.M. a_ side 
door of the United Nations con- 
ference room at Lake Success, 
Long Island, opened and Mrs. 
Roosevelt strode in with an over- 
stuffed black brief case under her 
arm. She sat down at the semi- 
circle of desks facing the audi- 
torium and behind a black-and- 


white desk sign which read 
“United States Chairman.” Mrs. 
Roosevelt was appointed sole 


United States delegate by Presi- 
dent Truman and her unanimous 
election as chairman occurred in 
the committee’s first meeting. 
On hand for this morning ses- 
sion of the Human Rights Com- 
mission were only half a hundred 
sightseers, many of them middle- 
aged matrons dressed as for a 
matinee on their Saturday off. 
No secretaries, no stenotypists, 
no translators had yet put in an 
appearance. The sightseers were 
herded into the first three rows 
of seats; they talked and twit- 
tered in the hushed tones usually 
reserved for the moments just 
before a curtain goes 
up. When the tall, gray- 
haired woman dressed 
in black entered, the 
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twittering rose until it sounded 
like the cooing of dozens of 


pigeons: 
“T can’t see from here. Are 
there two strands of pearls 


around her neck?” 

“My dear, she always gets here 
before anyone else.” 

“Well, yes, she has aged, but I 
wish I had some of her zip.” 

It is true that, in the two years 
since her husband’s death, Mrs. 
Roosevelt has aged. Her hair is 
now almost completely gray. 
Sometimes she forgets where she 
has put her spectacles. Arthritis 
troubles her a bit and she often 
unobtrusively places a hearing 
aid against her left ear. Yet she 
1s, as the Widow Roosevelt, more 
active today than ever, and, even 
without the round of dinners and 
receptions of official Washington, 
busier than she was in the White 
House. 


For six weeks after Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s death in April, 1945, 
Mrs. Roosevelt remained in se- 


Catching all the graciousness and vitality of its subject, 
this photograph of Mrs. Roosevelt is another of Yousuf 
Karsh’s 


masterly estudies of world-famous persons. 
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clusion in her rambling, two- 
story frame cottage at Hyde 
Park. Together with her com: 
panion-secretary of 25 years, Miss 
Malvina Thompson, she read and 
answered the correspondence 
that poured in from all over the 
world and filed it away in the 
Roosevelt Memorial Library at 
Hyde Park. On the drizzly day 
she left the White House Mrs. 
Roosevelt had told reporters who 
met her at New York’s Pennsy]- 
vania Station: “The story is 
over.” But actually another phase 
of the story had only just begun 
for her. 

By the early summer of 1945, 
Mrs. Roosevelt had started back 
into the activities which had in- 
terested her all her life. With 
something of her old bounce, she 
told one interviewer: “You can’t 
keep the Roosevelts down.” 

In June she was up in the Po- 
cono Mountains attending the 
summer gathering of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. She opened an office, 
presided over by Miss Thompson, 
on New York’s Madison Avenue, 
to handle mail which was still 
coming in at the rate of 200 let- 
ters a day. She gave support to 
the National Citizens Committee 
to Aid Strikers’ Families; she 
served as honorary chairman of 
the relief drives to send food and 
clothing to Greek and Yugoslav 
refugees, and she went on a tour 
of New York’s tenements. 

By November of 1945, Mrs. 
Roosevelt had moved down from 
Hyde Park to New York City and 
into her six-room Greenwich Vil- 
Jage apartment. It was the apart- 
ment that she and her husband 
had rented after they had sold 
their double house on New York’s 
East 65th Street in 1940. 
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HicH up in this old-fashioned 
apartment house on the corner of 
Washington Square, Mrs. Roose- 
velt has gathered around her all 
the things she loves best. From 
the dining room, which is dom- 
inated by an oil portrait of her 
father by Huntington, the view 
takes in the broad Hudson. In the 
living room, the walls are cov- 
ered with the Turner water col- 
ors which used to hang in her 
bedroom in the 65th Street house, 
and here Fala, who was always 
“Pup” to Franklin Roosevelt, 
stretches out paws fore-and-aft 
before the fireplace. Below, on 
the sixth floor of the same apart- 
ment house is the office-apart- 
ment of Miss Thompson. 

Miss Thompson’s day with Mrs. 
Roosevelt begins at their 8 o’clock 
breakfast. Mrs. Roosevelt, who ° 
never needed more than six hours 
sleep, is always up by 7:30. While 
discussing the day’s program 
with Miss Thompson, Mrs. Roose- 
velt has her fruit juice, her café 
au lait, and a thin slice of unbut- 
tered toast (to keep her weight 
down to the 150 pounds which is 
normal for her height.) If there 
is time before 10 o’clock, when 
the United Nations conference 
limousine calls for her, she will 
dictate her My Day column. 
Usually, however, the column has 
to be postponed until evening 
when it is somehow sandwiched 
in after dinner. Miss Thompson 
then settles down to her morning 
office routine and Mrs. Roosevelt 
joins the carload of other United 
Nations representatives for the 
hour-long drive to Lake Success. 

The Human Rights _ sessions 
over which Mrs. Roosevelt pre- 
sides usually begin at 11 a.m. 
At 1 BM. a recess is taken for 
lunch. Mrs. Roosevelt and some 
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of the other Human Rights dele- 
gates frequently choose to go 
down the line with their trays in 
the United Nations’ public cafe- 
teria rather than patronize the 
delegates’ private dining room 
on the second floor of the con- 
verted Sperry Gyroscope build- 
ing. At 2:30 the commission 
meets again and is scheduled to 
break up for the day, six days a 
week, at 4 p.m. But the 22-nation 
commission often gets into pro- 
cedural and ideological snarls 
which keep Mrs. Roosevelt pre- 
siding until 5 or 6 P.M. Some- 
times she does not get back to 
her apartment until nearly 8 in 
the evening. 

When she is that late, Miss 
Thompson is the one who takes 
Fala on his walk through Wash- 
ington Square. Generally, how- 
ever, Mrs. Roosevelt gets home 
in time to feed Fala his bowl of 
meat and cooked vegetables and 
take him for a brisk three quar- 
ters of an hour jaunt. 

By now nearly everyone in 
the Village knows Fala, who is as 
friendly and neighborly as his 
mistress, and Mrs. Roosevelt has 
come to know every nook and 
cranny of the winding streets in 
that part of town. 


Mrs. ROOSEVELT has always en- 
joyed having her family and her 
friends around her and she still 
entertains frequently though in- 
formally, both in her Village 
apartment and at Hyde Park. At 
the latter retreat she and Miss 
Thompson spend every week-end 
in which the Human Rights Com- 
mission is not in session. 

Miss Thompson has also had to 
take the place of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
White House social secretary and 
help plan the much less lavish 
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and more pleasantly informal 
gatherings which Mrs. Roosevelt 
now holds. Mrs. Roosevelt is par- 
tial to buffet suppers for no more 
than 20 guests. One of those in 
1947 was for her fellow Human 
Rights Commissioners. It was 
quite successful, says Miss 
Thompson, because everyone, in- 
cluding the somewhat serious 
young delegate from Soviet Rus- 
sia, Valentin I. Topliakov, “told 
jokes.” 

Other evenings Mrs. Roosevelt 
may have a few such close friends 
as Miss Nancy Cook and Miss 
Marion Dickerman in for dinner 
with Miss Thompson, or she will 
go uptown to dine with other 
good friends like Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau and Bernard Baruch. 
But whether she dines out or in, 
there is still her daily column to 
write and her mail to read and 
sign before going to bed. To save 
time, Miss Thompson now takes 
the column down directly on the 
typewriter as Mrs. Roosevelt dic- 
tates it. She reads the column 
over aS soon as it comes out of 
the machine, makes her revisions 
and corrections on the spot and 
that is the last time she sees it. 

Although Miss Thompson’s 
work is now done for the day, 
Mrs. Roosevelt always goes on to 
the mail which Miss Thompson 
has prepared for her. In the 
morning Mrs. Roosevelt regular- 
ly hands Miss Thompson about 
100 letters, some signed, others 
with pencilled notes which mere- 
Vasa CS eae NO; ae el Tel aaOr, 
even more typically, “Tell them 
what I think.” 

By now Miss Thompson knows 
pretty well what Mrs. Roosevelt 
thinks on a remarkable variety 
of subjects and says it for her in 
simple, straightforward letters 
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with no flowery nonsense about 
them. This pleases Mrs. Roose- 
velt, and she often tells her 
friend, ‘“‘They sound just like me.” 

There are several other proj- 
ects besides the mail and My Day 
on which Miss Thompson works 
closely with Mrs. Roosevelt. She 
helps with the monthly articles 
for The Ladies Home Journal and 
occasionally with the second in- 
stallment of Mrs. Roosevelt’s au- 
tobiography, My Story, which 
will deal with her days in the 
White House. Much of this work 
is done in planes, day coaches, 
and pullmans on their travels 
around the country. 

About twice a year Miss 
Thompson accompanies Mrs. 
Roosevelt on her ten-day lecture 
tours. Mrs. Roosevelt has a list 
of half a dozen topics from which 
audiences may choose, among 
them “The Individual and the 
Community” and “The Problems 
of Youth.” She has, of course, 
had to drop from the list “A 
Typical Day at the White House” 
and “The Mail of a President’s 
Wife.” For these she has substi- 
tuted another range of subjects, 
reflecting the widened area of her 
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current interests, under the gen- 
eral heading, “Have We an In- 
strument for Peace?” 

With this as her title, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who was once not too 
expert a speaker, is perfectly cap- 
able of extemporizing in Omaha 
on “The International Status of 
Women,” or of giving the audi- 
ence in Phoenix, Arizona, a 
spirited talk on “How to Get 
Along with the Russians.” 


Mrs. ROOSEVELT’S performance 
during the first session of the 
General Assembly in London 
during the winter of 1946 sur- 
prised and pleased even those 
who had once been her husband’s 
most bitter political foes. Despite 
a full social schedule, which in- 
cluded luncheons with the 
Churchills, Foreign Secretary 
Bevin, and the King and Queen 
at Buckingham Palace, and 
which skipped only Lady Astor’s 
tea at Cliveden, she managed to 
spend long evenings boning up 
on voluminous memoranda and 
to attend each Assembly fully 
prepared. 

She frequently waved aloft the 
triangular “United States” sign 
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on her desk to gain recognition 
from the chair and, once she had 


' the floor, debated with consider- 


able success even against such 
formidable opponents as the So- 
viets’ Andrei Vishinsky. Her fel- 
low delegate, Republican Senator 
Vandenberg, came back from 
London loudly singing her praises 
at Washington dinner parties. 
Mrs. Roosevelt modestly  ex- 
plained to colleagues that Rus- 
sian delaying tactics were scarce- 
ly new to someone who had spent 
long hours listening to the stormy 
sessions of the communist-infil- 
trated American youth move- 
ment of the 1930s. 

The chief bone of contention 
between Mrs. Roosevelt and the 
Russians has been very plain in 
the Lake Success sessions of the 
Human Rights Commission. Just 
as in London, where Mrs. Roose- 
velt stoutly maintained that Rus- 
sian-born refugees in western 
Europe had a right to choose not 
to risk repatriation to their home- 
land, so at Lake Success she has 
continued to fight for the rights 
of the individual as opposed to 
the state. As official United 
States delegate and chairman, 
she has also learned to compro- 
mise and to be as patient as Job 
—a trait which comes more nat- 
urally to her than to other Roose- 
velts—each time the Soviet rep- 
resentative tries to refer resolu- 
tions back to subcommittees or 
to get time to consult Moscow. 

“T hope she holds out,” said 
one of her close friends recently. 
“She has put on a pretty good 
show as presiding officer—very 
good indeed for someone who 
never presided over anything but 
her own dinner table until she 
was almost 40.” 


Actually Mrs. Roosevelt pre- 
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sides at meetings with some of 
the “gracious lady’ manner with 
which she graces her own dinner 
table. She is politely careful to 
give the Soviet representative 
the floor each time he blandly 
waves his yellow pencil in her 
general direction. She switches 
easily from English to French 
when the dignified, bearded dele- 
gate from France bows over her 
hand in greeting, and she has a 
cheerful “Good morning, good 
morning,” accompanied by a 
friendly wave of the hand, for 
every one of her colleagues. 

To people who have not seen 
Mrs. Roosevelt for a while, it will 
come as something of a surprise 
that her long, well-groomed 
hands now have lacquered red 
fingernails, that her neat coiffure 
is caught up with silver combs, 
and that her black dresses are 
much more chic than they used 
to be. At her throat she still 
wears the diamond fleur-de-lis 
brooch which her husband gave 
her as a wedding present. 


Mrs. ROOSEVELT has a formidable 
task ahead of her. She must 
draw up, with the help of the 
other officers of the Commission 
and the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, a draft of an International 
Bill of Rights. To be successful 
—that is, acceptable both to Rus- 
sia and the democracies—that 
draft must somehow reconcile 
the needs of the individual and 
the needs of the states If it is 
successful, and a way can be 
found to enforce it, the Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights which Mrs. 
Roosevelt will have helped to 
write may become an even more 
important document than the 
Bill of Rights of the United 
States Constitution. 
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@ CURTAIN LINES 

I suppose philately is more nor- 
mal, but I confess to a weakness 
for collecting death-bed utter- 
ances, scaffold remarks, and simi- 
lar final bulletins. 

Of my collection it’s not always 
the most famous last lines I take 
most pride in. Madame Roland’s 
“QO Liberty! Liberty! How many 
crimes are committed in thy 
name!” sounds a little overre- 
hearsed; it gives posterity 
almost too good a break. It es- 
capes, however, the stuffy appro- 
priateness of the final remark of 


Laplace, whom Frenchmen have « 


called the Newton of France: 
“What we know is not much; 
what we do not know is im- 
mense.” True enough; but a mite 
too pat for the biographer. 

Apt last remarks tend to be 
more pleasing when they do not 
sound overprepared and when, in 
addition, they are touched, how- 
ever lightly, with wit or humor. 
One likes, for example, the cheer- 
ful, professional, closing message 
of the English painter Gains- 
borough: “We are all going to 
Heaven, and Vandyke is of the 
company.” Sadder, more whimsi- 
cal, highly characteristic, is O. 
Henry’s “Turn up the lights, I 
don’t want to go home in the 
dark,” with its heartbreaking 
echo of a popular song of the day. 

There is a certain pleasure in 
remarking how much himself a 
man can be even in his last mo- 
ments. We like to see personality 
persist to the very end. Thus 
every one remembers Lord Nel- 


son’s “Kiss me, Hardy” because 
in its theatrical, almost neurotic 
quality it is so uniquely Nelson- 
esque. Cecil Rhodes’ “So little 
done, so much to do” points up 
the extraordinary energy of the 
man. Lord Chesterfield’s last re- 
mark was as urbane as his entiré 
life. Indicating one of his bedside 
visitors, he said politely, “Give 
Dayrolles a chair.” Beethoven is 
reported to have said nothing, 
but his final gesture was emi- 
nently characteristic. A storm 
was raging over Vienna at the 
time. He raised himself in bed, 
shook his fist at the thunder and 
lightning, and died. 

The 17th-century English poet, 
Sir William Davenant, apologiz- 
ing for his inability to finish a 
heroic poem on which he had been 
working, said gracefully, “I shall 
ask leave to desist, when I am 
interrupted by so great an ex- 
periment as dying.’ Such under- 
statement runs through many of 
the curtain lines of Englishmen. 
Perhaps the finest example is 
the casual remark of Lawrence 
Oates, one of the members of 
Scott’s last and ill-fated Antarctic 
expedition. Preferring not to add 
to his comrades’ misery by dying 
in their presence, he stepped out 
into the blizzard with a quiet “I 
am just going outside and may be 
some time.” He was never seen 
again. 

No less noble, if more eloquent, 
are the last words of the mar- 
tyred Latimer to his fellow- 
martyr Ridley, as the flames be- 
gan to-rise about them: “Be of 


ood comfort, Master Ridley, and 
lay the man. We shall this day 
light such a candle, by God’s 
ace, in England, as I trust shall 
ever be put out.” 

Grim wit lies in the words; a 
lighter-hearted humor shines in 
he final utterances of Sir Walter 
aleigh as he was led to the 
lock. Feeling the edge of the 
e, he commented, “‘’Tis a sharp 
emedy, but a sure one for all 
ills.’ When asked how he wished 
o place his head on the block, he 
eplied, “So the heart be right, 
tis no matter which way the head 
ies.” 

The gallant behavior of Raleigh 
iis matched by that of the great- 
hearted Sir Thomas More, sent to 
the Tower by his King in 1534. 
As he ascended the rickety scaf- 
‘fold, he turned to the attendant 
with the words, “I pray you, 
“Master Lieutenant, see me safe 
“up, and for my coming down let 
me shift for myself.” On the 
block he drew his beard aside, 
‘saying, “This hath not offended 
‘the King.” 

There is sadness in the wit of 
such remarks, but it is wit quite 
pure that shows its face in Vis- 
count Palmerston’s curtain line: 
“Die, my dear Doctor? That’s the 
last thing I shall do.” I have al- 
ways liked also the little dialogue 
(originally in French) between 
the dying Queen Caroline and 
her husband, George II. When 
she urged him to remarry after 
her death he said with noble re- 
nunciation, ‘No, I shall have mis- 
tresses.” To which the Queen re- 
plied, “Ah! mon Dieu! That 
needn’t stop you.” Wittiest of all 
perhaps is Heinrich Heine’s fa- 
mous “God will pardon me—it’s 
his business.” 

Many curtain lines are pathetic, 
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of course. To me Grover Cleve- 
land’s “T have tried so hard to do 
the right” has this quality. The 
famous naturalist John Bur- 
roughs was homeward bound on 
a train from California when 
death overtook him. The pathos 
of his last utterance was uncon- 
scious: “How far are we from 
home?” Most touching of all is 
the last moment of Evariste Ga- 
lois, the Chatterton of mathe- 
matics, one of the _ greatest 
mathematicians of the 19th cen- 
tury. Shot through the intestines 
as the result of an idiotic duel, he 
said to his sobbing younger 
brother: ‘Don’t cry. I need all my 
courage to die at 20.” 

Occasionally a last line will be- 
come immortal because it is so 
exquisitely irrelevant and_ ill- 
suited to the dimensions of the 
moment. William Pitt (the 
Younger) is supposed by pious 
historians to have uttered one of 
several variations on the “My 
country! Oh, my country!” theme. 
What he probably said, however, 
was: “I think I could eat one of 
Bellamy’s pies.” 

Many of us, perhaps, in our se- 
eret moments, imagine the per- 
fect curtain line that we would 
like to be remembered by. In my 
own case, to my great annoy- 
ance, the line I would like to leave 
behind was uttered many years 
ago by that great lady, Mary 
Wortley Montagu. It seems to me 
the perfect deathbed remark. “Tt. 
has all been very interesting,” 
said Lady Mary. 

—Clifton Fadiman 


mw AFTERNOON OF A FAUN-COLORED 
SouL 
I had found a chair in a corner 
and was quite happy. Normally I 
can take a tea-crowd or leave it. 
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Then she came over and sat down 
beside me. “fA stitch in time saves 
many a muckle,” she said. 

Obviously she was talking to 
me. “And what,” I asked, “is the 
particular virtue of saving even 
one muckle, let alone many?” 

“There must be some virtue to 
it,” she said. “Like saving string.” 

“T’m not sure,” I said, “that I 
know what a muckle is.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” she said 
earnestly. “What you don’t know 
isn’t going to hurt anybody. Ig- 
norance is the soul of wit, or 
something.” 

“Bliss,” I said. But I wasn’t too 
sure myself, by then. “No, I guess 
it’s brevity.” 

“It can’t be,’ she declared. 
“Brevity means being short with 
people. They resent it. Conversa- 
tion is the spice of life.” 

“Aren’t you thinking of vari- 
ety?” I asked desperately. 

“T said conversation,” she in- 
sisted. “Conversation is what dis- 
tinguishes man from the beasts 
of the field. Isn’t that what Kip- 
ling said?” 

inCoulbtnite: 

“You don’t read enough,” she 
said. “And you have a poor 
memory. ‘He who steals my mem- 
ory steals trash’,”’ she quoted 
triumphantly. 

“Or my purse,” I amended, 
looking around the room _ hope- 
fully, wishing my wife would 
come and rescue me. But my wife 
was nowhere in sight. And the 
bright lady seated beside me was 
still sipping tea and chasing 
verbal grasshoppers. 

“A flat purse maketh a warm 
heart,” she said merrily. “I never 
knew just what that meant, but 
I like the sound of the words. 
Somehow, it warms the cockades 
of my heart.” 
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There was no alternative. “A 
cockade,” I said firmly, “is a 
badge, or a tuft of feathers, worn 
in your hat.” 


“Indeed!” She laughed. ‘‘And I 
always thought of a cockade as a 
kind of fence from which you 
shot Indians! Well, no one can 
know everything, I say. The best 
we can do always falls short of 
imperfection.” 

“Yes,” I said bitterly. “We fall 
between two stoolpigeons, and 
the flaw in the maggot becomes 
the beam in the other person’s 
ointment.” 

“Precisely,” she said. ‘Myrth 
and incense all around us, and we 
see not because we run.” 

“Somebody has to attend to 
those matters,” I said. 

“Yes; but not. alls lites that 
glisters—and don’t try to correct 
me! I know that word is glisters, 
not glistens.” 

“Tt’s the old form of the same 
word,” I told her. 

“I prefer the old forms,” she 
said. “They’re so much more ar- 
chaic. Did you ever study ento- 
mology? I think it’s simply fas- 
cinating. Kine for cows, and cot 
for cottage. Words that say 
things so indirectly. You know: 
East is West, and never the 
twain...” 

“East is Hast .. .”’? I started to 
correct her. 


But. she exclaimed, “Oh, of 
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course, if you insist on being 
fatuous!”’ 

“T prefer to have words mean 
what they say,” I told her. 

“That’s what I asked. We are 
advocating the same thing, but 
we speak the same language. Lan- 
guage barriers are difficult, but 
they all lead to Rome, as Homer 
said.” 

“Did Homer say that?” 

“Homer or Virgil, I’m never 
quite sure which. The great 
classics are all cut from the same 
bolt of lightning.” 

“How true,” I said, desperately. 
“T see they have just brought out 
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the sandwiches. Can’t I get you 
an olive-drab sandwich and a tea- 
ball, or something.” 

She beamed. “You writers are 
all so gallant, so abjectionable. 
You know: understanding. I do 
think T’ll let you bring me a 
sandwich. That stitch in my side 
still baffles me.” 

“A strained muckle, probably,” 
I murmured. And I went away 
from her, feeling like a disem- 
bodied pretzel trying to free its 
antennae from a blob of ecto- 
plasm seen through a looking 
glass darkly. Darkly, indeed. 

—Hal Borland 
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m CONCHITA 

Betty Grable, Lana Turner, and 
other glamor queens may “send” 
the boys up here, but south of the 
border, they line up for blocks 
for Conchita Citron, 22-year-old 
Peruvian, Latin America’s top 
lady toreadora. To date she’s 
killed at least 500 bulls and has 
been awarded the ears of 175— 
the highest honor a bullfighter 
can win—by the frantic cheers of 
her fans. I’ve rarely seen the day 
when they havenh’t also followed 
up by carrying her off on their 
shoulders. 

In Mexico, Columbia, Peru, 
Spain, and Portugal, where she 
is also a favorite, Conchita gets 
from $1,500 to $3,000 an after- 
noon, earns as much as $100,000 
a season and outdraws all but a 
few top-ranking men. She goes 
beyond them by fighting equally 
well on horse—rejonear they call 
it—and on foot. 

Slim, olive-skinned Conchita 
was born in Chile, grew up in 
Lima, Peru, got her taste for bull- 
fighting while studying horse- 
manship with the retired Portu- 
guese fighter, Ruy da Camera. By 
the time she was 138 she already 
knew her way around a ring and 
went to Portugal for training 
and a season of battling from 
horseback. Then she moved to 
Spain to learn the harder craft of 
torear or foot fighting. 

When she made her debut as a 
matadora in Lima, managed by 
da Camera, the result was a sen- 
sation. Most women fighters were 
looked upon with the same dis- 
dain that we might have for 
women wrestlers. Instead of fight- 
ing only against young calves 
with filed horns, Conchita battled 
full-horned animals of two and a 
half to three years. Instead of the 
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gala costumes of the toreros, she 
adopted the less spectacular, more 


workmanlike, somber black dress © 


of Andalusia. 

A superb horsewoman, she first 
engages the bull in a series of 
quick, shifting attacks, climaxed 
by plunging the sharp pike into 
his hide. Still on horseback, she 
follows this by another group of 
attacks, ending with the plant- 
ing of two sharply pointed ban- 
derillas in his back. 

All this serves to arouse the ani- 
mal and is generally performed 
by matadors. But Conchita, hay- 
ing attended the preliminaries 
herself, follows up by dismount- 
ing, draping a cape over one arm, 
and urging the bull on. 

Bullfighting fans know the 
significance of every step there- 
after. The movements in this di- 
rection and that. The sweep of 
the arms and the flick of the 
wrists. And finally the kill—fix- 
ing her eye on the bull and 
thrusting the sword into the one 
vulnerable spot between his shoul- 
ders. When the job has been 
particularly good the crowd yells: 
“Kar!” or “Tail!” Assistants cut 
them off and present them to her, 
Then as Conchita circles the ring, 
men and women fans toss down 
hats, capes, flowers, jewels in 
tribute. 

Though she has been fighting 
for several years and often come 
close to death, Conchita has never 
grown tired of her profession. 

Conchita realizes she is getting 
older in a profession with a high 
mortality rate, but if and when 
she retires, she plans to buy a 
ranch in Mexico, and to breed 
more ferocious bulls than any- 
body has yet seen. “Then,” she 
explains, “I can fight them every- 
day.’ . —Ray Josephs 
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“By Jove, thank you for a most entertaining afternoon!” 
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°47°s People 


When you tried to identify the 
17 famous faces in Most Likely 
to Succeed (pages 118 and 119) 
you may have thought: “What 
sort of person would know about 
things like this?” The answer is 
WILLIAM LYDGATE, who studied at 
the University of Hawaii and re- 
ceived his degree from Yale, and 
has been an editor of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion 
(the Gallup Poll) since 1935. He 
is also the author of What Our 
People Think. To 47’s first issue 
he contributed My Country, 
Right or Left? 

HENRY INN, who took the pic- 
tures of Hawaiian women illus- 
trating BLAKE CLARK’S article, is 
known to *47 only as a telephone 
voice—Hawaiian, high, and quick 
—and as the man who made the 
book, Hawaiian Faces, published 
by Hastings House. Camera ama- 
teurs will be interested to learn 
that his cover photograph was 
made on Kodachrome with a 
35 mm camera. 

Establishing some kind of rec- 
ord, CLARK is the third of the 
contributors to this issue to re- 
port Hawaiian associations. He 
taught at the University there 
and has written Hawaii: The 49th 
State, which Doubieday will soon 
publish. 

OTTO ScHRAG, who contributed 
A Town Is Born to ’*47’s April is- 
sue and Wedding in Vernois to 
this one, was a businessman in 
Europe before he came to the 
United States. His first novel, 
The Locusts, was published in 
1943 and The Sons of the Morn- 
ing two years later. He, his wife, 
and his one son, 12-year-old Peter, 
live in New York but like to 


spend a month every summer in 
New Hampshire. 

GEORGES SCHREIBER paused in 
his self-appointed task of portray- 
ing America’s 48 states to illus- 
trate Mr. Schrag’s Wedding. In so 
doing he turned back to child- 
hood sources, for the French vil- 
lage of the story is not unlike the 
Belgian villages of his youth. In 
his documentation of America, 
Schreiber has already spent three 
years travelling by automobile, 
and it has been noted that few 
American artists know their 
country so well. Schreiber edited 
Portraits and Self Portraits and 
during the war did paintings as 
an artist-correspondent for both 
the War and Navy Departments. 
He, too, is a *47 contributor- 
owner. 

In the painting that illustrates 
the CAREY LONGMIRE article on 
the House Rules Committee 
(page 78) one finds the painter, 
WILLIAM GROPPER in the critical 
vein that made him, and his 
canvas The Senate, famous. 

Another sort of artist, in his 
own way, iS YOUSUF KARSH, who 
made two of the photographic 
portraits in this issue, those of 
Viscount Alexander and Mrs. 
Roosevelt (pages 110 and 133). 
One Karsh: picture, almost as fa- 
miliar as a trademark, is his 
grouchy-looking Churchill por- 
trait—Karsh had just removed, 
politely, the cigar from the war- 
time Prime Minister’s hand. 
Karsh is one of the world’s few 
perfectionists who are pleasant 
to work with: his charm and his 
interest in prominent people are 
as completely genuine as _ his 
camera is white—yes, white. 
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HE WRITERS, ARTISTS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS WHO OWN ’47* 


RITERS - Louis Adamic+ Martha Albrand« Bert Andrewse Roy Chapman Andrewse di i 
lita Arbib « Wade Arnold e Julian Bach, Jr. « Margaret Culkin’Banning e« Le pee eee 
eth Barnes ° Lincoln K. Barnett « Edward W. Barrett « Bettina Bedwell « Berl ben Meyr « Meyer Berger 
arreil Berrigan e Carl Binger « M.C. Blackman e Michael Blankfort « George E. Brewer, Jr 
orothy Dunbar Bromley e Edgar D. Brooke e J. Campbell Bruce « Pearl S. Buck « Robert D. Burhans 
Struthers Burt « Alfred Butterfield e Roger Butterfield « Taylor Caldwell « Garth Cate « Ilka Chase 
“Stuart Chase e Leo Cherne « Marquis W. Childs «e Blake Clark ¢ Walter Van Tilburg Clark « Stuart Cloete 
[Elisabeth Cobb eC. B. Colby « Helen Colton « Joan Coons « George Harmon Coxe « David Cushman Coyle 
TRussel Crouse « Guido D’Agostino e Gail Davenport e Elmer Davis « Harry M. Davis « Jerome Davis 
. Jonathan Davis « Michael De Capite e Fairfax Downey « Roscoe Drummond « Thomas Drake Durrance 
‘Mortimer S. Edelstein « Jerome Ellison « Leonard Engel « Morris L. Ernst « John J. Espey « Montgomery 
'Evans e Gordon Ewing « Clifton Fadiman « William Fadiman « Henry Pratt Fairchild « Donita Ferguson 
"Reuben Fink « Gretchen Finletter « Vardis Fisher « Grace Flandrau « Robert Fontaine e L, L. Foreman 
/C. S. Forester « Hugh Fosburgh « Pieter W. Fosburgh « Kendall Foss « Jay Franklin « Alfred 
-Friendly « Robert W. Froman « Wendell J. Furnas « Oliver H. P. Garrett » Martha Gellhorn 
_ Sarah E. Gibbs « Florence Gilliam e Zachary Gold « Jack A. Goodman e Samuel Grafton « Alan Green 
Paul S. Green + Marjorie Hathaway Gunnison « John Gunther « Ruth Hagel « Nancy Hamilton 
Fred Hamlin « Edward A. Harris e James D. Hart e Fred Sailor Harvey « F. Hugh Herbert « John Hersey 
Philo Higley « Laura Z. Hobson e Richard G. Hubler « Annalee Jacoby « Henry James, Jr. + Weldon B. 
James » Veronica Johns « George E. Jones « Ray Josephs « Harold S. Kahm « Max Karant « Fred C. 
Kelly e Mary Kennedy + Ralf Kircher e George G. Kirstein « Christopher La Farge « Owen Lattimore 
Richard E. Lauterbach « Beirne Lay, Jr. s Lawrence Lee e Margaret Leech » Hannah Lees « Isabel Leighton 
William Lescaze e Albert Rice Leventhal e Frances Levison « Lillian R. Lieber « Ernest K. Lindley 
Howard Lindsay « Walter Lippmann « Harold Loeb « Carey Longmire « William Ludwig « William A. Lydgate 
James Lyons e James McConnaughey « Susanne McConnaughey « Richard P. McDonagh « Frances 
Grider McDowell « Philip McKee « John McNulty » Tom Mahoney « Albert Maltz « Lloyd O. V. Mann 
Morris Markey « Lenore G. Marshall Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger + Selden 


John Stuart Martin e LewisC. Mattison 
Lois Maxon e James R. Miller ¢ William 
Miller « Blair Moody e Christopher 
Morley « Ogden Nash « Harry Edward 
Neal e Richard L. Neuberger « Frank C. 
Norris « Charles Nutter « Bonaro 
Overstreet « H. A. Overstreet + Louis 
PauleS.J.Perelman- Ann Petry «Sylvia 
¥F, Porter « Robert Potter « Ellery Queen 
George L. Randall « J. D. Ratcliff 
Nancy H. Rathborne «+ Elizabeth 
Reese e Lilian Rixey « Fred Rodell 
Maxwell S. Stewart « Irving Stone « 


Rodman « Andrew A. Rooney « Kelley 
Roos « Waverley Root « Isabel Scott 
Rorick « Leonard Q. Ross « Walter Ross 
Robert St. John « Beatrice Schapper 
Bernardine Kielty Scherman « Harriett 
Schonberg « Otto Schrag « Sigrid Schultz 
John Scott « Harry Louis Selden 
Dolph Sharpe Irwin Shaw « James Shute 
Upton Sinclair « Donald Slesinger 
Mary Benton Smith +« Edgar Snow 
Sigmund Spaeth + Wallace Stegner 
John Steinbeck « Peter J. Steincrohn 


Rex Stout « Marion Sturges-Jones « Raymond Swing + Howard 


Taubman « Patricia Tucker e Katharine Urban « John W. Vandercook « Rita Vandivert +» Stanley Vestal 
Irving Wallace . William Walton « James P, Warburg « Joseph Wechsberg » Edward Weintal + Charles 


Christian Wertenbaker » Lael Tucker Wertenbaker + 
Whiting « David O Woodbury « Margaret P. Yates « 


Robert Wetzel » Theodore H. White » John R. 
David I. Zeitlin - PHOTOGRAPHERS -« Berenice 


Abbott « Ralph J. Amdursky + William Becker « William David Bell « Horace Bristol « Ted Burrows 
John S. Carroll « K. Chester « Pat Coffey + Will Connell + Robert Disraeli « John F, Dominis 


David B. Eisendrath, Jr. « Eliot Elisofon « 


Carol F. Eyerman e Johnny Florea « Herbert Gehr « Carola 


Gregor ¢ Arthur Grifin e Fritz Henle « Ronny Jaques « John Jay « Yousuf Karsh e André Kertész 


Dmitri Kessel « Ewing Krainin « Herbert F. Kratovil « 


H. Landshoff « Lisa Larsen « Russell W. Lee 


Henry M. Lester « Dickey Meyer « Gjon Mili « Carleton Mitchell, Jr. « Hy Peskin « John Rawlings 


Harold Rhodenbaugh « Arthur Rothstein « 
George Silk « Bradley Smith Fred Spa 
Elizabeth Timberman ¢ William Vandivert « 


Kosti S. Ruohomaa « David E. Scherman « Ben Schnall 
rks e Joseph Janney Steinmetz « Walter Strate » Pat Terry 
Tommy Weber « Volkmar Wentzel « PAINTERS « Ben-Zion 


George Biddle « Aaron Bohrod « Robert Brackman e Russell Cowles « Adolf Dehn « Olin Dows 
William Franklin Draper e Churchill Ettinger ¢ Philip Evergood « Ernest Fiene « William Gropper 


Leon Kroll « Hugh Gray Lieber « Sidnee Livingston « 
Henry Varnum Poor + Abraham Rattner « Anton 


Henry Major « Reginald Marsh e I. Rice Pereira 
Refregier « Louisa Robins « Georges Schreiber 


Franklin C. Watkins - John Wedda « J. Clark Work « ILLUSTRATORS - C. C. Beall « Sam Berman 


R. R. Bouché « Austin Briggs + John Burton Brimer « 
a’ Alessio « Robert Fawcett «Harold Faye« 


Lucille Corcos » James W. Cutter « Gregory 
Robert Finke David Fredenthal « Hirschfeld. Elizabeth James 


Ronald Johnstone « Lombard Jones « Condie Lamb « Andrew Loomis « Bruce Mitchell « Frank H. Netter 


Morris Neuwirth e Al Parker « Jerry Robinson « 
Dwight Shepler e¢ William F. Timmins 
CARTOONISTS « Perry Barlow + Bo Brown + 


John Weigel 
Alan Dunn « Eric Ericson « Mary E. Gibson + George 


Richard Salmon « Richard Sargent e R. F. Schabelitz 


Howard W. Willard + Elli Zappert 


M. Lichty e James S. MacDonald + Jack Markow « Virgil Partch » Mary Petty » John M. Price 


Gardner Reae George H. Reckase Al R 
DESIGNERS 


oss « Ben Rothe Salo Rothe Hilda Terry « Alfred O, Williams, Jr. 
e Lucinda Ballard « Raymond Loewy 


#”Our title, changing with the year, reminds us that progress has a will beyond our own.” 
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A Brilliant New Gift Idea 


for your PAvOrite Class of 47 graduate 


You can give some fortunate 
member of the Class of ’47 the 
most precious gift he will receive 
—a gift of IDEAS. 


Young men and women coming 
from schools and colleges this 
year are grown up—and want 
you to acknowledge it. Many of 
them were active participants in 
the war; all were affected by it. 
They are aware of the world ina 
way we never were at that age. 

You assume additional stature 
in their eyes when you show rec- 
ognition of their new adult state 
with a gift like 47—the Maga- 
zine of the Year. You prove to 
them your own alertness and 
ability to keep up with their new 
world. 


°4'7—THE GIFT MOST LIKELY TO SUC- 
CEED WITH THE CLASS OF 747 
The Class of *47 likes sound 
sense—of the kind they’ll find in 
*47. Its free expression of opinion 
will help them to think inde- 


pendently, investigate “accepted” 
ideas... 


But they like color, excitement, 
and fun equally as much. That’s 
why *47 is so ideal for young 
tastes. ’47 brings them paintings, 
photographs, cartoons, anecdotes, 
illustrations, stories BUT 
these are the finest being pro- 
duced this year, by the finest ar- 
tists and writers in America. This 
is one case of the sugar-coating 
being just as potent as the 
thought-provoking ideas beneath! 


A RICH, BEAUTIFUL PRESENT— 
AT SMALL COST 


Nowhere can you buy a more 
valuable gift for your money. 
The graduate and his whole fam- 
ily as well will consider these 
magazine-history-making issues 
well worth their reading time. 


HOW TO ORDER A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us a note with the name 
and address of the graduate to 
whom you’d like your gift sent, 
and length of subscription. Be 
sure to include your own name 
and address. Let us know, also, 
just how you want your name to 
appear on the attractive hand- 
signed card we send to announce 
your gift. 

I yr.—I12 issues—$4.00 
2 yrs., 24 issues, $7.50 - 3 yrs., 36 issues, $10 


ys = 

OWNS, Magazine of the Year 
Gift Department, 68 West 45th St., New York 19 
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UL CKaT © Cee arerettecrdcancccctsvegenversecoees 
By Frederick G. Brownell 


TAKE MY COTTON ABOARD.............. 
By Roark Bradford 
Illustrations by T. Lux Feininger 


OLD WORDS AND NEW MEANINGS... 


Color cartoons by Paul Seckel 


THIS MORNING | AWAKENED............ 
A poem by Patrick McDonogh 


THE WIDOW ROOSEVELT.................... 
By Lilian Rixey 
Photograph by Yousuf Karsh 
Illustration by Condie Lamb 


OTHERS PEOPLE rereirstssccctsssnssaeas i evedenss 
VAT ESMP EOP Lit neeterercnen-cnvesnceterer-seeavtceres 


Cover photograph by Henry Inn 
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§ BY: Doug Anderson, Virgil Partch, La Mendola, Joan Sibley, 
bson, Al Kaufman, Dave Gerard, George Smith, Alan Dunn. 
| Illustrations by Lombard Jones 


ate, John D. Ratcliff, Jerome Ellison, George Biddle, Richard Salmon, 
Clifton Fadiman, Annalee Jacoby, and Ernest K. Lindley. 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE YEAR is owned by 
leading artists, writers, and photographers 


In “The Gospel According to New England” (page 70), 
John Wedda’s watercolors and the poetry of Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin illuminate the Yankee tradition. 


